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HEAD OF A MAN XII CENTURY 
This life-size example in limestone, from the end of the XII century, was recently sold by the Brummer Galleries, New York 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
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“Diana and Dog” By Edward McCartan, N, A. 


OCTOBER CALENDAR 


AT FIFTH AVENUE 
Uniil the 21st R. SLOAN BREDIN Memorial Exhibition 
Through October Sculpture by AMERICAN ARTISTS 


AT 15 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
17th to 28th Water colors by JOHN WENGER 
Water colors and Drawings by MILDRED RACKLEY 


Portrait Drawings in Pastel by HUGO STEVENS 
; Iu 
15th to 30th Drawings, Water colors and Prints by GEORGE WRIGHT 
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GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


“All That is Sane in Art” 
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15 VANDERBILT AVENUE : FIFTH AVENUE at 5lst STREET 
Grand Central Terminal New York City Former Union Club Building 


“S| OPEN DAILY, EXCEPTING SUNDAY, 9 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M.]e. 
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NEW SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM 





Leaders of Art World Attend 
Dedication of New Museum, 
Where XVIIIth Century Art 
Dominates Display. | 


By Dr. ALFRED M, FRANKFURTER 

In the presence of notables of Spring- 
field, of New England, of elsewhere in 
the United States and from abroad, the 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts last 
Saturday held its dedicatory exercises 
and revealed its opening exhibition. 
The exercises were marked by the 
President’s and the Director’s refer- 
ences to the generosity of the Museum’s 
founders, James Philip and Julia 
Emma Gray, and by speeches on the 
international character of the opening 
exhibition by M. Marcel Aubert of the 
Louvre and by Count Charles de Font- 
nouvelle, the French Consul-General in 
New York. 

Of the opening exhibition itself it 
might be said that it marked a new de- 
parture in museum installation, for the 
spacious galleries of the handsome new 
marble building, designed by Messrs. 
Tilton & Githens were filled, except for 
a group of Japanese objects, entirely 
with paintings and graphic art of the 
XVIIIth century and of modern times. 
Although the exhibit is frankly spoken 
of in the catalog as a temporary loan 
exhibition, and there is no reason to 
presume definitely that the exclusion 
of other periods of art is to be the per- 
manent policy of the Museum, one notes 
nevertheless that the only purchases 
made by the Museum thus far lie in 
the field of XVIIIth century painting. 


This circumstance brings one to the 
conviction that individual taste, pow- 
erful as it may be when it represents 
the will of Director or Trustees, should 
hardly be allowed to go so far as to 
modify the accepted function of an art 
museum. It is well enough, and often 
praiseworthy, to hold exhibitions of 
only one period of art within a mu- 
seum, but such restrictions would seem 
to be in place only in one section of 
a museum, provided that under the 
same roof there was at least a partial 
representation of examples of other pe- 
riods. But in an opening loan exhibi- 
tion like that at Springfield, where the 
citizens of the town have no other 
source for artistic inspiration, the Mu- 
seum seems to have been taking time 
just a little by the forelock in devot- 
ing all its galleries to so narrow a 
scope. It would have been simple 
enough to have borrowed, rather than 
the profusion of certain XVIIIth cen- 
tury masters which now exists, can- 
vases representative of practically every 
school of painting since the Renais- 
sance. If this had been done, the Mu- 
seum would have given at least a 
sketchy idea of how one hopes it will 
look when its collections are completed, 
instead of presenting, as it now does, 
the aspect of an exhibition hall. 

Yet if one must disagree with Mr. 
Marvel’s premise, one can have noth- 
ing but praise for its execution. With 
few exceptions he has selected exam- 
ples of impressive quality to represent 
his favored masters of the XVIIIth cen- 
tury, and, as a result, the opening ex- 
hibition is a tribute not only to his 
own judgment but also to the ever ex- 
cellent and reliable stocks of the great 
New York dealers who have furnished 
the larger part of the loan exhibits. 

The first room which one enters is 
the imposing main hall of the museum, 
two stories in height, on the two long 
Sides of which a series of Romanesque 
arches form a colonnade for the second 
floor gallery which runs around ‘this 
central court. At the far end of the 
hall, seen from the broad staircase 
from which it opens, there is the only 
evidence of Western art before 1700 
A. D. in the Museum: a magnificent 
Flemish Gothic tapestry of the late 
XVth century, hanging above a fine 










RARE GOTHIC TAPESTRY 


The recent discovery in the collec- 
tion of Hon. Geoffrey Howard of the 
most important Holbein portrait of 
Henry VIII, painted in 1542, has caused 
a sensation in the art world. The work, 
which must be accounted one of the 
artist’s greatest masterpieces, was hid- 
den under four coats of paint, which 
had been put on by “improvers.” The 
layers of obscuring pigment were re- 
moved at the suggestion of Dr. Paul 
Ganz, the well known art historian, 
who insisted that many Holbein por- 
traits dating between 1542 and 1543 
must hang unidentified in old English 
houses. The first reproduction of this 
portrait in America appeared on the 
cover of last week’s Art News through 
the courtesy of the Burlington Mag- 
azine. 

The following extracts from a bril- 
liant article by Dr. Ganz, in the Oc- 
tober Burlington Magazine, are there- 
fore of international interest to art 
lovers: 

“The Castle Howard portrait was 


(Continued on page 4) painted after Queen Catherine’s death 
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and it reveals the whole misery of the 
King’s unfortunate situation, his 
wounded self esteem and his realiza- 
tion of the limited nature of Royal 
power which could not command love. 
He was then a saddened and embit- 
tered man, but still a King. 


“Holbein’s portrait is not only a won- 
derful work of art, worthy to be signed 
with his initials, but also a striking 
document of human life. The King 
wears a crimson mantle made of re- 
markably stiff velvet with a flowered 
design, enriched with silk ribbons of 
the same color and gold embroidery; 
the collar and the edges are of white 
fur, made from the skin of the under 
side of a leopard. Jeweled gold clasps 
fasten the mantle in front and on the 
top of its short sleeves. The coat of 
gold cloth, richly embroidered, slashed 
with white silk and adorned with jew- 
els, is only to be seen under the chin 
and on the lower part of the sleeves. 
The wide gold chain round the neck 
has no medallion as in the other por- 
traits, and the black cap has lost its 
white feather. 


“The King stands facing the spec- 
tator before a dark blue blackground 
which throws up marvellously his red 
mantle and his complexion; he is hold- 
ing a solid staff in his left hand and 
gloves in his right. He is fifty-one years 
old, only two years older than in the 
Roman portrait, but he appears here 
much older and less happy. The enor- 
mous mantle enfolds his whole body 
and conceals the growing corpulence 
which rendered the King more and 
more sedentary. 

“No other painter but Holbein could 
have produced so impressive an effect 
when portraying the ageing and dis- 
tressed monarch, so powerful in ap- 


-pearance—an _ effect dependent to a 


great extent on the closely fastened stiff 
mantle. 


“Holbein had to study the King from 
life very carefully in order to repro- 
duce his Royal appearance to the best 
advantage; he chose an unusually nar- 
row and high panel so as to convey a 
better general impression of the King’s 
mighty figure, cleverly assisted by the 
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FLEMISH, CIRCA 1490-1500 


This notable weave, one of the famous “Credo” tapestries, has been loaned by French & Company to the opening exhibition at the new Springfield Museum 


Dr. Paul Ganz Writes of Newly Discovered Holbein Portrait of . 
Henry VIII, First Reproduced in America on Our October 7 Cover 








bright colors and the brilliant drawing 
of the ornaments. 

“The Castle Howard portrait, painted 
on an oak panel consisting of three 
boards, has always been considered by 
its owners as an interesting historical 
document painted in Holbein’s well- 
known style, but without his artistic 
feeling, by one of his followers. The 
initial H, painted on the staff below 
the button, suggested the attribution 
to Lucas Horebout or Hornebault, an 
artist who belonged to the King’s 
household even after Holbein’s death. 
It was not possible to see the picture’s 
original condition, because it was utter- 
ly changed by later retouchings. It 
had passed through the hands of four 
different restorers who completely 
over-painted it, so that four different 
backgrounds of dark and clear green, 
clear blue and brown, had to be re- 
moved before Holbein’s genuine blue 
came to the surface. The various thick 
layers of color, however, were of great 
utility in that they protected the genu- 
ine picture against damage through the 
centuries.” 
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Italian Renaissance credenza flanked 
by two high-backed chairs, the whole 
group loaned by French & Co. 

The paintings which occupy the resi 
of the wall space in the Museum’s main 
gallery contrast strangely with the 
tapestry and the Romanesque arches, 
for they represent the Italian XVIIIlth 
century—a contrast which gives one 
pause to wonder how the place of honor 
was thus given an art which might be 
called amusing, entertaining, clever— 
anything but great. Still, here is the 
whole array of Guardi and Canaletto 
and Bellotto and Pannini and Magnasco 
and Longhi and Tiepolo, only the lat- 
ter laying a just claim to the spectacu- 
lar place into which the foibles and 
pleasantries of the Venetian Rococo 
have here been thrust. None the less 
there were handsome examples in the 
group, notably the two fine Guardi 
Venetian views loaned by A. S. Drey, 
the “Interior of St. Peter’s’” by Pan- 
nini, loaned by Knoedler’s, and the 
Hubert Robert “Arch of a Bridge” 
loaned by Jacques Seligmann & Co., and 
evidently hung with the Italians as a 
commentary upon Robert’s interpreta- 
tion of Italian styles in France. It was, 
to be sure, a pleasant decadence, this 
coloristic and stylistic super-sophisti- 
eation of the impressionistic Lagoon 
views of Guardi, of the conversation 
pieces of Longhi, of the vivid expres- 
sionism of Magnasco, but it would be 
difficult to find a justification for its 
occupying the main gallery of a mu- 
seum, except, perhaps, the equally dec- 
adent pale violet in which the walls 
of the room have been painted—form- 
ing somewhat of a bridge between the 
serious marble columns of the Ro- 
manesque arches and the precious 
trifles of the Italian Baroque. 

Upstairs the main attraction was the 
Boucher room, with his “Rinaldo and 
Armide” loaned by the Louvre as a 
special tribute to the Springfield open- 
ing. In the same room with this, the 
great artist’s “reception piece” upon 


his entrance into the Academie in 1731, 
there are hung four Boucher-Huet dec- 
orative tapestries lent by Duveen 
Brothers, and the exquisite Boucher 
“Portrait of Mme. de Pompadour” 
loaned by Wildenstein & Co., which 
shows Boucher, one is definitely made 


to think, a superior artist than in his 
“reception piece.” Opening off the 
Boucher room, another French gallery 
is filled with Greuze, Drouais, Chardin 
and Jacques-Louis David, the latter 
represented by his magnificent “Mme. 
de Servan” and a smaller genre work. 
The two Chardins, lent by Wildenstein, 
are masterpieces of the two phases of 
his art, still-life and genre, and in the 
directness and sincerity of their con- 
ception seemed strangely foreign to the 
elegant affectations of the diz-huitieme 
which surrounded them. 

The only master who rated a room 
to himself was Goya—peculiar dictum, 
yet it cannot be said that he was less 
deserving than any of the other paint- 
ers represented. Of the eight pictures 
bearing his name, three of the portraits 
and the “Majas Resting” are especially 
impressive. 

In the English gallery one ascended 
the final step in this apotheosis of the 
XVIIIth century. All the favorites of 
the Anglo-Saxon ancestral galleries; 
especially Gainsborough in fine exam- 
ples; the Duveen double-portrait, the 
artistically magnificent ‘“Horses Water- 
ing’ loaned by the Howard Young Gal- 
leries, and the Museum’s recently ac- 
quired own “Mrs. Hamilton.” Of great 
charm, too, are the- Thomas Devis fam- 
ily group from the Frick Collection, a 
lovely Wilson landscape loaned by the 
Ehrich galleries, and the dramatic 

‘Romney “Lady Hamilton as Medusa,” 
loaned by Duveen Brothers. 

The Impressionists and certain of 
their American reflections—like Davies 
and Prendergast—are represented by 
the Cornelius J. Sullivan Collection, in 
reality as adequately as was the 
XViIIIth century in the other galleries; 
a fine Cézanne, an interesting Van 
Gogh, and a superb Toulouse-Lautrec. 
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WOODEN FIGURE OF DAINICHI-NIYORAI 
Loaned by Yamanaka and Company to the opening exhibition at the new Springficld Museum 


JAPAN, FUJIWARA PERIOD 
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From the Sullivan Collection, one en- 
ters the room of contemporary Ameri- 
cans, in which there is a handsome and 
large representation of the art of the 
day—from the Classic barn of Sheeler 
to the Freudian horticulture of 
O’Keeffe. But if modern America is 
adequately displayed in this extensive 
showing, the breadth of which forbids 
detailed comment in this restricted 
space, one suddenly became aware of 
the sparseness with which the XVIIIth 
century Americans are represented 
when compared to the opulent Euro- 
pean group, and, most of all, of the ab- 
sence of Winslow Homer and Inness 
and Blakelock and Whistler and Sar- 
gent in this, the heart of New England. 


Downstairs, of course, one finds three 
Stuarts, two Ralph Earls, a Copley and 
a Benjamin West, filling an otherwise 
much-windowed room; but no Trum- 
bull, no Smibert, no Feke, no Pratt, no 
Peale, and one is tempted to wonder 
whether these masters would have been 
less congruous below Romanesque 
archés than Longhi and Belotto, and 
not, perhaps, more in place in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

One must not leave the XVIIIth cen- 
tury without expressing pleasure over 
the fine group of mezzotints.and line 


engravings and, last but far from least, 
without enthusing over the fine group 
of XVIIIth century architectural pho- 
tographs which Professor Hitchcock 
has arranged as a logical background 
for the paintings and graphic art seen 
elsewhere. 


Only the Japanese room, arranged 
by Mr. Mitichi Miya, with an almost 
3sinematically impressive Xth century 
Japanese Buddha of carved wood some 
nine feet high, loaned by Yamanaka 
& Company and two others filled with 
woodblock prints loaned by Mr. Ray- 
mond Bidwell from his extensive and 
notable collection—remain to be men- 
tioned, and they must be noted as one 
of the major pleasures of the opening 
exhibition. It is just such reminders 
as these that there exist other periods 
of art—great, important times in which 
the creative energy of man and artist 
was directed toward the production of 
sincere expressions and not toward the 
XVIIIth century “social art” of which 
Mr. Roger Fry speaks in his introduc- 
tion to the catalog—which give promise 
that the finished Springfield Museum 
will one day cover all of these ages of 
art with the same exactitude and good 
taste with which it now exhibits the 
; XVITIth century. 
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DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 

The following leaders of the New York 
art world came to Springfield for the occa- 
sion: Mr. and Mrs. Kirk Askew, John 
Becker, Mr. and Mrs. William Sloan Cof- 
fin, Mrs. W. Murray Crane, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruce Crane, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Crane, 
Jr., John J. Cunningham, Walter Louis 

















Ehrich, Comte Charles de‘ Fontnouvelle, 
Jacques Furst, Harry Farjeon, 8. W 
Frankel, Dr. Alfred Frankfurter, Walter 


Grant, Gilbert Gabriel, Mrs. Edith Gregor 
Halpert, Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Hen- 
schel, Miss Marion Haviland, Lincoln Kir- 
stein, Robert Macbeth, Mr. and Mrs. Pierre 
Matisse, Carlos Meinhardt, Matichi Miya, 
Arthur Metcalf, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Mc- 
Mahon, Miss Marion D. Pease, Fred Price, 
Paul Reinhardt, Louis Timm, Mrs. Ralston 


Thomas, Milton Samuels, Mrs. Cornelius 
Sullivan, Marie Sterner, Ernest H. Sher- 
burne, David Silberman, Harry Sperling, 


Kurt Verson, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, 
Mr. Ernest Weiss and Julius Weitzner. 

Museum directors and staff member: 
who were among those present included 
Jere Abbott of the Smith College Mu- 
seum of Art, Northampton; Winslow 
Ames of the Lyman Allyn Museum, New 
London, Ct.; A. E. Wadsworth of the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Ct. 
Prof. George M. 
ment of art of Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Robert Drew-Bear of Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford, Ct.; Mrs 
Juliana Force and Mr. and Mrs. C. Adolp! 
Glassgold of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York City; John Davis 
Hatch of the Isabella Stewart Gardne: 
Museum, Boston; Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock of the department of art of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Ct.; Miss Agnes 
Rindge of the department of art of Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Charles 
H. Sawyer of Addison Gallery of American 
Art, Andover; and Francis H. Taylor of 
the Worcester Art Museum. 

Among those from Boston were Albert 
Cochrane and Robert Vose. Other out of 
town guests included Perry Cott, Arthur 
E. Austin, Mr. and Mrs. John Berger, 
Paul Cooley, Mr. and Mrs. James Soby, 
John McAndrews, and Mrs. Mina Curtis, 
Ashfield. 2 


LIST OF LENDERS 


The list of dealers and private collec- 
tors who loaned works for the occasion 
are: Walter Baermann of Holyoke: Ray- 
mond A. Bidwell of Springfield; Boston 
Public Library; College Art Association 
of New York City; Demotte, Inc., of New 
York City; the Downtown Gallery of New 
York City; A. S. Drey of Munich and New 
York; Durlacher Bros., of New York City; 
Duveen Bros., Inc., of New York City; 
Ehrich Gallery of New York City; Leo 
Flesh of Piqua, O.; Ferargil, Inc., of 
New York City; Harvard University, 
Fogg Art Museum of Cambridge; Miss 
Helen Frick of New York City; French & 


Co. of New York City; Marie Harriman 
Gallery, New York City; A. S. Hoogen- 
dyck of Amsterdam, Netherlands; Klein- 
berger Gallery of New York City; M. 


Knoedler & Co. of New York City; Krau- 
shaar Galleries of New York City; John 
Levy Galleries of New York City; Musee 
du Louvre of Paris, France; William Mac- 
beth, Inc., of New York City; Newhouse 
Gallery of New York City; Richard Owen 
of Paris; Mrs. Lawrence Park of Groton; 
Duncan Phillips of Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan Fellows Platt of Engle- 


wood, N. J.; Rehn Gallery of New York | 


City; Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of 
New York City; Alfred Stieglitz, An Amer- 
ican Place, New York City; Smith College 
Museum of Art of Northampton; Mrs. 
Cornelius J. Sullivan of New York City; 
Marie Sterner Gallery of New York City; 
Lionel F. Straus of New York City; Valen- 
tine Gallery of New York City; Wads- 
worth Atheneum of Hartford, Ct.; 
Weyhe & Co. of New York City; 
enstein & Co. of New York City; Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New York City ; 
Yale University Gallery of Fine Arts of 
New Haven, Ct.; Yamanaka & Co. of New 
York City; Howard Young Galleries of 
New York City. 
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at the new Fifth Avenue branch of the 
Grand Central Galleries yields a de- 
lightful experience. Displayed in one 
of the large salons of the old Union 
Club, still redolent of the grandeur and 
pomp once the birthright of money and 
position, it harks back to a time be- 


ladies trailing filmy dresses of pastel 
color under impossibly tall trees, ac- 
companied, of course, by glamorous 
gentlemen suitably garbed. Again, 
Mother, in the group with three chil- 
dren gathered round a table in the gar- 
den, is portrayed exactly as she is apt 


“Summer Time.” 

Edward Bruce has a dainty oil called 
“Spring Blossoms,” fastidious and com- 
pletely loveable and in the Chinese 
style for which he is noted. Purely dec- 
orative, it is sufficient unto itself. Add- 
ed to these is the familiar and over-dis- 
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A Specimen from my Collection of Early English Silver 
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PERSIAN FRESCOES 
AMERICAN WATER. 
COLORS 


Marie Sterner Galleries 


The feature of the season’s opening 
display at the Marie Sterner Galleries 
is a series of Persian frescoes, found 
in a house of Ispahan and dated 1626. 
Although two charming figure compo- 
sitions in the more familiar Persian 
style are shown, it is the little still 
lifes of fruit which are the really fas- 
cinating part of the show. Obviously 
the work of some relatively humble 
painter of the period, they reveal in- 
stead of the symptoms of decadence, an 
amusing modernity in design and color. 
Heaped in the delicately flowered bowls 
and plates so beloved of the Persian 
potters are mounds of little blue plums 
or a few apples painted with a sim- 
plicity and a feeling for space values 
that reveal both naivete and the sub- 
conscious guidance of a great decora- 
tive tradition, In fact, almost any one 
of these little paintings would be a 
delight to live with. 

A spirited group of watercolors by 
American artists fills another room in 
which the lively talent of “Pop” Hart 
is particularly well represented. A 
Bermuda dock scene, highly character- 
istic of the artist’s final vivacity and 
surety of style, is probably the out- 
standing sheet in a group which also 
offers us such adroit bits of humor as 
“Naughty Boy” and “An American in 
France.” Among the landscapes on 
view we especially liked an imagina- 
tively brushed in Zorach, making full 
use of the beauties of running wash; 
a sheet by Ben Benn, where white 





spaces play a decisive part in the de- 
sign and a delicate winter scene by 
Randall Davey, subdued to a harmony 
of pinks, whites and tans. Almost mini- 
ature-like is Pascin’s unusual “Picnic,” 
in which the smaller figures, espe- 
cially, reveal the artist’s amazing sub- 
tlety of draughtsmanship. Other items 
deserving of special mention include 
effective flower compositions by Charles 
Aiken and Sprinchorn; a characteris- 
tic circus subject by Guy Pene du Bois, 
a group of watercolors by Reginald 
Marsh, an amusing group by Mary Sea- 
man, and a contribution by the always 
individual Peggy Bacon. 


ROGER FRY 


Ehrich Galleries 


While it would be wholly unfair to 
accuse Mr. Fry of utter eclecticism, it 
would be just to say that his study in 
art both past and present influences 
much of his art. The structural pro- 
fundity which has been borrowed from 
Cezanne is apparent in most of his 
paintings from apples to landscapes, 
especially in a “Stream to Suffolk” and 
“The Deben Estuary”; and yet in some, 
such as in “Near Dieppe,” a rather slov- 
enly juxtaposition of shapeless colors, 
this conciseness of modelling is entirely 
neglected. Sometimes this solidity gives 
way to a lovely play of luminosity in 
which the figures are either sunken in 
shade or bathed in the clear light of 
Impressionism. Whichever style, it is 
effective painting. 

One portrait of Aldous Huxley is 
worthy of mention, indeed so worthy 
that it is to be regretted that this emi- 
nent writer submitted so few of these 
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forceful and frankiy penetrating char- 


acter studies. For in this field, he shows 
a far greater originality in treatment, 
one that is not even faintly reminiscent 
of the long stroke of Renoir or the flat 
and even langscape of Derain. Is it 
aesthetic heresy to long for the able and 
exquisite writing of Mr. Fry in prefer- 
ence to his explofations in practical 
art? 


LOUIS M. EILSHEMIUS 


Gallery 144 West 13th St. 


Along with Eilshemius, himself, we 
think it incomprehensible that he could 
have been accused of negligence in 
drawing. If from twelve to sixteen, he 
was an expert draughtsman, this abil- 
ity can be ascertained from a veritable 
masterpiece produced at the scanty 
age of fourteen. This is the fragment 
of an illustration from the ‘“Confes- 
sions of Rousseau,” a bit of sensitive 
and capable handling of the pencil. 
These sketches are all early ones, the 
latest being completed in 1909. They 
have been done in every nook of the 
globe extending from Samoa to Flor- 
ida. One would think that a black and 
white medium could not express the 
atmosphere of a locality. With Bilshe- 
mius, this idea must be necessarily 
false because he has fully captured the 
breath of the very region with which 
he is occupied. 

It is also true that each sketch is as 
complete as a painting, leaving nothing 
to be desired in the way of coloring. 
If, as seldom occurs, water color is 
employed, as in the “Samoan Girls,” 
the use is slim and in perfect taste. 
In “Penobscot River,” without a single 
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line, the effect of water and distance 
is satisfactorily given. The “Dancer at 
Malager” is surprisingly classic in feel- 
ing, Renoir-like in composition, but al- 
ways individual and lovely. The “Sa- 
moan Child” is especially good, a figure 
quaint but well-formed, substantial al- 


though delicate. In a most modern 
view, “New Giant’s Mountain,” the art- 
ist has used his pencil almost like a 
brush. An opinion now being formed 
can be reiterated. The drawings of 
Eilshemius are as fine or finer than his 
paintings. 


RECENT ADDITIONS 
AT METROPOLITAN 


A set of four panels illustrating femi- 
nine virtues, Chinese, XVIIth century, 
have recently come to the museum as a 
gift from Mrs. Edward S. Harkness. 


x * * 


In the field of American sculpture a 
“Head of a Young Artist” by James 
Earle Fraser has been purchased by the 
museum and is on view in the Room 
for Recent Accessions. 


WACE TO LECTURE 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Mr. Alan J. B. Wace, Deputy Keeper, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and for- 
merly Director of the British School of 
Archaeology, Athens, will speak in the 
museum at four o’clock on Tuesday, 
October 24. The subject of Mr. Wace’s 
talk will be “The Problem of the 
Greeks,” and will be given in Classroom 
K. All are invited to attend. 


NORTHAMPTON 


An important painting by Paul Gau- 
guin, “L’Appel” is on exhibition at the 
Tryon Art Gallery during the month of 
October. This is the first of a series of 
single original paintings being exhibit- 
ed throughout the year as special illus- 
trative material for courses by the De- 
partment of Art. Wildenstein and Co. of 
New York and Paris are lending the 
painting. 


ART INTERCHANGE 
OF UNUSUAL NOTE 


CAMBRIDGE.—One of the four col- 


umns which once supported the altar 9 
over the tomb of St. James at Compos.- | 
tela, the famous shrine of the Middle | 


Ages, has recently been presented to 
the Fogg Art Museum by the Spanish 
Republic. Its date has been determined 
as of 1105 or 1135, a crucial point in the 
study of the Romanesque style. It is a 
celebrated example of that advanced 
school of sculpture which flourished in 


the churches along the pilgrimage | 
routes of Spain and Southern France in J 


the late XIth and early XIIth centuries 
In style it shows the Byzantine formu- 
las with an unusual delicacy of line and 
relief, but a distinct naturalism in the 
sinewy feet. 

This column is the principal object in 
a group given by the Spanish Republic 
to Fogg in gratitude for the return of 
the Sagahun tomb, a much prized his- 
torical treasure. The international sig- 
nificance of this interchange has at- 
tracted much attention and has been 
formally praised by the Office of Mu- 
seums of the League of Nations. 
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Rare Famille 
Verte Vase 
Kang Hsi period, 
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Auction Rooms, Inc. 


Auctioneers & Appraisers 


3 EAST 53d STREET 
NEW YORK 


The Present Auction Market for 
Fine Paintings, Antique Furniture, 
Rare Books, Objects of Art and 
other Antiquities is an especially 
good one. 


Fine Arts collectors, as well as buy- 
ers of Furnishings, Rugs, Silver and 
Jewels are frequent visitors to our 
Galleries, situated one door from 
the world-famous Fifth Avenue. Our 
organization is well-equipped for 
the dispersal of such articles, and 
sales for open dates on our calendar 
are now being solicited. 


A Department is maintained for 
Estate Sales, and liberal cash ad- 
vances can be arranged on the 
property prior to its exhibition and 
sale. Your communication will be 
held in strictest confidence. 


Sale of Furniture and Home 
Furnishings from the Estate 
of George S. Munroe and other 
private consignors on Wed.. 
Oct. 18, at 1 P. M. Exhibition 
from Monday. 





Sales Conducted by 
Mr. HARRY HIRSCHMAN 
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IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


of the Barbizon 
and Impresstonst Schools 


FROM A NUMBER OF ESTATES AND 
PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


Including 


PROPERTY OF THE ESTATE OF THE LATE 
Mrs. James F. Sutton 


THE COLLECTION FORMED BY THE LATE 


William Stursberg 





CaATHEDRALE DE RoveN—C/aude Monet 


On Exhibition from Saturday, October 21st 
Unrestricted Sale: Thursday Evening, October 26th, at 8:15 


Paintings by Monet 
Twelve splendid works by Claude Monet are one of the outstanding features of the sale. 
The group was executed between the years 1878 and 1894, in the artist’s early and middle 
period, and purchased direct from him at the American exhibition of his work. Included 
are three examples from his. celebrated “Hayrick”, “‘Poplars’, and ‘“Cathedral’’ series. 


The Barbizon School 


Three examples by Monticelli (including Diana and 
Nymphs Bathing, from the Yerkes Collection) are of 
note, also a fine Diaz forest scene with figures, one 
of Ziem’s brilliant works, and examples by Cazin, 


From Other Schools 


Adolf Schreyer is characteristically represented by an 
Arab scene. From Turner’s brush there is a fine 
classic landscape. Other works of high merit include 
examples by John Francis Murphy, Besnard, 
Jacque, and others of this famous group. Bouguereau, Pasini, Mauve, and Thaulow. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SUPPLIED ON REQUEST 
[ Yearly Subscription to Catalogues Three Dollars for Art and Three Dollars for Book | 





American Art Association — Anderson Galleries: Inc. 
Established in 1883 to Conduct Unrestricted Sales of Art and Literary Property 


APPRAISALS FOR UNITED STATES AND STATE TAX, INSURANCE AND OTHER PURPOSES 
CATALOGUES OF PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


Madison Avenue, 56th to 57th Street: New York 


Hiram H. Parke, President Orto Brernet, Vice-President Artuur Swann, Vice-President 














Impressions of the Scottis 
National Gallery in Edinburgh 


By LAuRIE EGLineton 


The purchase of a Botticelli portrait 
from Knoedler & Company by the Edin- 
burgh National Gallery in the spring 
of this year prompted a question as to 
what might be found in the British 
Galleries outside of London. There be- 
ing no better starting place for this 
inquiry than Edinburgh, and, finding 
ourselves there in the month of August, 
we took our way thence at opening time 
one morning. The unusual sunny tem- 
per of the Scotch weather was more 
than sustained by the genial appear- 
ance of the gallery officials. The door- 
man, resplendent in cocked hat, navy 
gabardine and gold braid, was agree- 
ably engaged in, perusing the morning 
news. Within the building, character- 
ized by a welcome simplicity, were 
magnificent gentlemen also garbed in 
gabardine and wearing impeccable tall 
silk hats. These, free from the fear of 
picture-fanciers such as pursues their 
comrades on the other side of the At- 
lantic, could be seen at intervals be- 
tween their rounds of the rooms talk- 
ing over the events of the night before 
or reading the newspaper. *And the 
pleasant effect which these gentlemen 
made at first sight was greatly en- 
hanced when one of them offered us, 
unasked, not merely a chair, but one 
of early Victorian provenance, beauti- 
fully padded and upholstered in velvet! 

Coming to the collection itself, one 
is immediately struck by the warmth 
which seems to greet one in the pic- 
tures, which, in addition to being 
charmingly arranged, excel in point of 
taste and homogeneity, to an extent 
rarely found outside of a private col- 
lection formed by the genius of one 
man. 

Taking a quick preliminary survey 
of the gallery, the first room yielded a 
rare group of early Flemish, Italian, 
Spanish and German paintings, hang- 
ing together in the greatest intimacy 
and accord. Such works as a Joos Van 
Cleef “Deposition From The Cross”; a 
Spanish XVth Century “St. Michael’; 
a “Coronation Procession” of Sellajo; 
the new Botticelli “Portrait of a Man”; 
a Sienese “Adoration of the Magi’’; two 
portraits of Anthonis Mor and an un- 
finished “Madonna Enthroned” of Cima 
immediately marked the collection as 
one of high quality and interest. A 
neighboring room. revealed, among 
other masterpieces, a superb Vermeer 
depicting “Christ in the House of 
Martha and Mary,” Rembrandt’s por- 
trait of Hendrickje Stoffels, “The Find- 
ing of Moses” by Tiepolo, a Giorgione 
portrait, as well as several Van Dycks 








and Tintorettos, 
Goya. 

In the French section the vivid “Jacob 
Wrestling with the Angel” holds a 
unique place, being one of the few rep- 
resentatives of the more advanced mod- 
erns to be found in a British public gal- 
lery outside of London. For, except for a 
possible one or two which Cardiff may 
have recently acquired, neither Edin- 
burgh nor any of the provincial gal- 
leries possesses a single oil of Cezanne, 
Van Gogh, Matisse, Picasso, or Seurat. 
If there should be any in some gallery 
as yet unvisited we should be pleased 
to hear it. In this field the great pioneer 
proved to be the Whitworth Art Gal- 
lery at Manchester which, during the 
past ten years has, with the limited 
funds at its disposal, acquired a group 
of watercolors and drawings widely 
representative of all the modern 
French tendencies. But of that more 
in a later article. To return to Edin- 
burgh, they have recently purchased a 
really exquisite Sisley pastel, “Effet de 
Neige,” which at once attracts atten- 
tion, as does also the “Entombment of 
Christ” of Delacroix, a Daumier head 
and several Daubignys and Lépines 
which, though not of first importance, 
yet are very fine examples of their 
genre. Here we may say that the gal- 
lery seems to have fallen down on 
Corot and gone in greatly for the late 
watery kind. An important exception 
should, however, be noted in the early 
and very fine “Entrée du Bois—Ville 
d’Avray.” 

Coming to the British schools, twen- 
ly-four Raeburns seem to do rather 
more than justice to that artist, even 
in a National Gallery of Scotland. 
These are backed up by five works of 
another famous Scotch artist, Allan 
Ramsay, and numerous ones by Sir 
David Wilkie. More interesting to the 
writer than any of these is a portrait 
of the Countess Marischal painted in 
1626 by G. Jamesone, one of Scotland’s 
earliest artists. Indeed the Scots would 
seem to have turned out some credit- 
able work to judge by this collection, 
in which the course of a short visit 
revealed good examples by such men 
as David Allan, John Scouga'l, Aik- 
man, P. G. Chalmers and A. Geades. 

The English group, in addition to 
paying homage to the fashionable por- 
traitists of the XVIIIth century with 
fine examples of Gainsborough, includ- 
ing the famous “Hon. Mrs. Graham,” 
Reynolds and Romney, renders a trib- 
ute to the greater art of Hogarth in two 
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Review of Islamic 
Exhibit to Appear 
In Oar Next Issue 


The current Bxhibition of Is- 
lamic MiniaturesPainting at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
which surveys every phase of 
this art in treasures obtained 
from leading public and private 
collections all over the world, is 
one of such outstanding impor- 
tance that we have decided to 
withhold our review in order to 
give it a major position in next 
week’s issue. 








sharacter studies, albeit not highly 
characteristic of his more turbulent 
gifts. Two of England’s finest early 
landscapists, Richard Wilson and John 
Crome, are represented by excellent ex- 
amples, while a group of watercolors 
and drawings by Turner, covering a 
wide range both of subject-matter and 
time, may be seen by any visitor hardy 
enough to brave the Scottish climate 
in January, to whigh month the donor 
has for some inexphicable reason lim- 
ited their exhibition. A Sargent and a 
Whistler round out this section, which 
is pleasantly free from large numbers 
of the duller XIXth century painters 
as well as the equally dull academic 
work of today. xy 

To return to a more detailed exami- 
nation of the collection, the largest 
single group is found to be the Italian, 
which is especially rich in fine ex- 
amples of rare trecento and quattro- 
cento work, as well as that of later 
periods. The “Adoration of the Magi,” 
already mentioned as belonging to the 
early Sienese school, stands out at once 
by reason of the warm gold and colors 
and rich treatment Of the subject, whiie 
a beautiful little Sano di Pietro “Coro- 
nation” and a “Madonna and Saints” 
by Matteo de Giovanni carry us into 
the quattrocento. One of the most love- 
ly works of this period in the collec- 
tion is a Ferrarese “Madonna and 
Child with Angels,” in which crystal 
color and line unite in a rare lumi- 
nosity. A Marco Zoppo “Noli me Tan- 
gere” has again some of these quali- 
ties, united with the sensitiveness and 
simplicity by which the school is char- 
acterized. 

Florentine painting of the century is 
illustrated by a very fine Benozzo Goz- 
zoli representing “Christ on the Road 
to Calvary,” an excellent work of the 
school depicting the “Burial of St. 
Zenobius,” as well as panels by | 
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ginning of the cinquecento there is a 
fine head of Giorgione, and a “Madonna 
Enthroned” of Cima which interests 
greatly by reason of its unfinished 
state. The St. Peter and the tree be- 
hind him are washed in in monochrome 
with some of the swiftness and surety 
of Chinese brushwork, while the land- 
scape is partially colored in tempera 
and the sky merely primed. Following 
the development later in the century, 
two cassone panels especially attract. 
One of these I remember being a “‘Coro- 
nation Procession” of Sellajo before 
mentioned. The high spirited horses 
in this rich procession, in which every 
detail of dress or accoutrement is 
meticulously rendered, and the cours- 
ing greyhounds in the background are 
imbued with an amazing life and 
movement. The Venetian school of the 
same period is represented by no less 
than four Bassanos and three Vero- 
neses, as well as single works by Bor- 
done and Bonifazio. Spanning the next 
hundred years with a single Carracci, 
we have in the septuacento five Tinto- 
rettos, including a masterly portrait, 
and two magnificent Tiepolos, “An- 
thony and Cleopatra” and “The Find- 
ing of Moses.” Not a bad introduction 
to Italian art, this little collectian. 
In the Dutch group the greatest ap- 
peal is made by Vermeer’s “Christ in 
the House of Martha and Mary” which, 
simply composed and richly colored, is 
indeed illumined with the light of a 
spirituality that for once rises to 
heights called for by the subject. 
This great work, together with Rem- 
brandt’s depiction of Hendrickje Stof- 
fels, was exhibited in the Dutch exhi- 
bition at Burlington House in 1929. 
Among three landscapes by Hobbema, 
the “Waterfall in the Wood” is out- 
standing, while two portraits of An- 
thonis Mor, one of them, if I remember 
correctly, being on loan, are among the 
most beautiful in the gallery. Hals, 
Ruisdael, Jan Steen, Willem van der 
Velde, Van Goyen and Ferdinand Bol 
round out the Dutch collection. 
A single example of the German 
school in the XVIth century is a fine 
“St. John, Donor and Sons,” while the 
magnificent St. Michael already noted 
is a welcome example of an art so little 
seen in our public galleries that its 
greatness is often only dimly realized. 
“El Medico” by Goya is the only ex- 
ample of this artist, and one imbued 
with characteristic dramatic, almost 
sinister, intensity, Ribera’s ‘““Mathema- 
tician” and another fine work attrib- 
uted to him, depicting Christ answer- 
ing questions in regard to tribute 
money, conclude the representation of 
Spanish art in the collection. 

The triptych depicting the “Deposi- 
tion from the Cross,” by Joos Van Cleef, 
is remarkable for the way in which 
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the figures are tellingly characterized, 
all of them being fraught with a tragic 
sorrow that brings them into a rare 
emotional unity. The pigments glow 
with that warmth and clarity in which 
the artists of the period were so gifted, 
while the settings are gems of early 
landscape art. Another XVth century 
work, simply executed in luminous 
color and laden with strong emotional 
content, is an “Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,” belonging to the School of 
Bruges. The gallery is also the fortu- 
nate possessor of a rare “Pieta’’ of 
Petrus Christus, finely characterized by 
this artist’s sensitiveness to human 
tragedy and jewel-like execution of de- 
tail. A fine example of early Flemish 
portraiture is seen in the Emperor 
Charles V at the age of ten, while the 
great Van Dyck is represented by no 
less than four works, including the fa- 
mous “Lomellini Family.” 


The catalog is an admirable example | 


of what one should be. It gives in the 
most succinct manner essential data 
on the life, influences and development 
of each artist, together with short de 
scriptions of the individual works in 
the collection, the measurements, rea 
sons for attribution, comments made 
thereon by noted. scholars, details of 


signatures, where reproduced or exhib- | 


ited, and, when of interest, the history 


of the hands through which they have | 


passed. If purchased, the dates are 
given, and the name of the dealer 
through whom they have been obtained. 

Characteristic of the purchasing pol- 


icy of this gallery are the acquisitions | 


made during the last four years, out- 


standing among which are the follow- | 


ing: “St. Francis Receiving the Stig- 
mata” by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, ob- 
‘ained through Thomas Agnew & Sons; 
“Christ Disputing with the Doctors” by 
Butinone, from Knoedler & Company; 


“Holy Family and Angels” by Filip- | 


pino Lippi, also from Knoedler and 
Company; and “Diego Martelli” by 
Degas, secured through Reid & Lefevre 
Ltd., as well as the Sisley and Botti- 
2elli already mentioned. 

Developing out of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, the National Gallery proper 
opened to the public in 1859. The col- 
‘ection then placed on view comprised 
briefly the Royal Scottish Academy 
paintings, including Diploma works 
oresented by artists on their election to 
che Academy, pictures belonging to the 
Royal Institution and Board of Manu- 
facture as well as modern works pur- 
chased by the Royal Association, to- 
gether with the Sir James Erskine of 
Torrie paintings and bronzes. 


Since 1906 the galleries have been 


under the control of a Board of Trustees 
which, though technically appointed by 
she Secretary of State for Scotland 
2very five years, has suffered compara- 
(Continued on page 12) 
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erized, @ The Metropolitan 

a rare Arranges Room for 
s glow ° ° 

which Classical Studies 
gifted, Felt a DE 

—— Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, writing in 
minous the current Bulletin of the Metropol:- 
otional tan Museum of Art, announces the 
, Shep- opening of a study gallery for the Clas: | 
xg ~g sical Department. This will be situ- 
ta” of ated in the basement, in K 103 under 
ized by the vestibule of the Roman Court. Here 
human will be found “the ‘secondary’ objects 
at ad arranged by materials — marbles, 
mperor pronzes, terracottas, glass» They in- 
lile the clude parts of Greek gravestones, fig- 
| by no ures from Roman sarcophagi, bronze 

ene utensils, Athenian vases with scenes 
xam ple from Greek life and mythology, black 
3 in the Etruscan pottery, beautiful iridescent 
al data Gi ojass. There are technical exhibits il- 
— lustrating the making of Greek pottery 
orks in and showing the marks left by the 
its, rea tools employed in stone sculpture; 
Ss made there are samples of Greek marbles 
ee (Parian, Naxian, Pentelic, Hymettan, 
Bi arse @® Eleusinian, etc.); there are forgeries 
ey have (placed side by side with originals, in 
ites are enlightening proximity. Much of this 
8.00] material the visitor may remember 
van pol. having seen before in other galleries, 
lisitions but some of it will be unfamiliar; for 
irs, out- we have endeavored to show in this 
» follow: GM .:udy room practically all our original 
he Stig- : ibited i 

nz0, ob- objects not exhibited upstairs—some 
& Sons; of which had been put away in store- 
tors” by rooms for years, some never shown be- 
walks @ fore. The only exception is the second- 
® pon A ary material of the Cesnola Collection, 
elli” by which has been placed in a storeroom 
Lefevre and can be seen by request. 
d Botti- “An so the visitor to our department 
Scottish may first spend his time in our exhibi- | 
y proper @@ tion galleries with the selected material 
The col- and then pass to the study gallery for 
ym prised a supplementary view, knowing thai 
Academy we have put before him all we have, | 
1 works ready for his use. He can pursue his 
ection to investigations to his heart’s content, 
ng to the study technical problems, become fa- 
of Manu- miliar with the styles of the minor a3 
rks pur- well as the best artists, find inspiration 
ition, to- for the designs he is making—and all 
‘skine of in a great variety of objects. Many a 
@ piece now in the study gallery he may 
ave been think finer than those offered him up- 
Trustees stairs, for there is no hard line of de- 
pinted by marcation, and doubtless there will be 
Scotland interchanges from time to time. But 
compara- also the admittedly less fine pieces will 
) have their aesthetic value, for one of 

the best ways to train our artistic per- 

ss ceptions is by comparison. To distin- 






guish the quality of a masterpiece we 
need to contrast it with less accom- 
plished work. Fully to realize the beau- 
ty of a vase by Euphronios we must 
know the average work of the time. 


“It is hoped, therefore, that our new 
gallery, by presenting a variety of 
achievements in rich assortment, will 
stimulate the study of our whole col- 
lection.” 


Miss Richter is heartily to be con- 
gratulated on this development in her 
department. We would like, however, 
to suggest that there is room for further 
improvement in the arrangement of the 
main gallery. One fault that immediate- 
ly strikes the visitor is the position of 
the recently acquired archaic Apollo, 
which can hardly be seen to advantage 
against a background of moving fig- 
ures. One of the department’s most 
valued possessions, it should be deemed 
worthy of a suitable setting. 
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BUST PORTRAIT OF A PATRICIAN LADY 


MELLORS LIMITED 


IN NEW GALLERY 


TORONTO—The handsome new gal- 
leries of Mellors Fine Arts Limited, 
specializing in paintings by artists of 
both foreign and native schools, as well 
as in old masters, were recently opened. 
Among the Canadian artists sponsored 
by the galleries is Arthur Heming 
whose work has recently been illus- 
trated in leading periodicals in Eng- 


land, America, Germany and Italy. Mr. 
Robert Mellors is director of this gal- 
lery. 
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FLORENTINE, XVTH CENTURY 
This imp-riant example in carved and polychromed wood, has been loaned by 
French & Company to the opening exhibition at the new Springfield Museum 


WESTERN MUSEUM 
GROUP CONFERS 


~PORTLAND—Tie first conference of 
the Western Association of Art Mu- 
seum Directors to be held out of Cali- 
fornia, met at the Portland Museum 
September 7th, 8th and 9th. The dele- 
gates brought an atmosphere of expe- 
rience and cultivation, with knowledge 
of and enthusiasm for museum work. 
San Francisco was chosen as next 
meeting place. 


year’s 
elected were: 


retary. 


JACOB HIRSCH 
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Reginald Poland, Presi- 
dent; Anna B. Crocker, Vice-President; 
C. E. Clapp, Secretary-Treasurer, and 
Mrs. E. H. von Seeth, Executive Sec- 


|LONDON MAY SEE 
RUBENS EXHIBIT 


LONDON.—If, as is probable, the| 
present exhibition of paintings and 
drawings by Sir Peter Paul Rubens in 
Amsterdam comes to London in No-| 
vember, the event should excite more 
than ordinary interest is the opinion of 
the art critic of the Times. 


The Amsterdam exhibition, which is 
being held at the galleries of Mr. J. 
Goudstikker, Heerengracht, consists of 
sixty-four paintings, seventy-four draw- 
ings, one engraving—retouched by, the 
artist—and an autograph letter. So far 
as paintings are concerned it gains 
rather than loses by consisting chiefly 
of works of moderate size from private 
collections in the Netherlands—though 
a good many of them have English ped- 
igrees. The larger compositions of Ru- 
bens are well known, a good many of 
them are in this country, in the Nation- 
al Gallery, the King’s collections and 
elsewhere, and the exhibition of Flem- 
ish Art at the Royal Academy did full 
justice to his more spectacular powers. 


Moreover, as is generally known, Ru- 
bens ran a workshop. It is said, in- 
deed, that he charged three prices: for 
work designed and wholly executed by 
him, for work designed and executed 
by him in part and for work designed 
by him and executed entirely by assist- 
ants. The result is that the personal 
qualities of the master, his rapid and 
fluent brush drawing, unerring in direc- 
tion and expression, are most likely to 
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allegorical compositions, 








merly attributed to Titian, 





recalls the central figure in the Bridge 








and landscapes. 
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Rembrandt Society, which correspond 
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be found in small works, particularly 


there are many in the Amsterdam ex- 
These 
last are marvels of vigor in design and 
of economy and inclusiveness in execu- 


The paintings at Amsterdam include 
portraits— 
among them that of “Charles V.,” for- 
but now 
known to be a copy by Rubens, whose 
debt to the Venetian is also evident in 
“The Bath of Diana,” which strongly 


water House “Diana and Actaeon”’— 
Among the last is a 
which, to 
judge by the reproduction, should rank 


particular interest to the English pub- 
lic should be the oil sketch of an alle- 
gorical composition representing ‘The 


The drawings include not only stud- 


some of the careful studies of paint- 
ings and sculpture which Rubens made 
on his visit to Italy, where he remained 
The Amsterdam exhibi- 
tion is being held in the interests of the 


A Tambour Table 
Acquired Lately 
By Metropolitan 


Louis J. Boury, who a year ago gave 
to the Metropolitan Museum two 
charming painted satinwood pier ta- 
bles from the collection of Lady Elphin- 
stone, has shown his generosity in an- 
other equally attractive gift, this time 
an inlaid satinwood tambour writing 
table of the Hepplewhite type. The 
writing table is on view in the Room 
of Recent Accessions all this month 
and will be later placed in gallery J 11. 


Both in design and in execution the 
table is a distinguished example. From 
a decorative viewpoint it is unusual in 
that it is more ornate than the rank 
and file of tables of this sort. Although 
possessing characteristics associated 
with the Hepplewhite style, it never- 
theless does not have its exact counter- 
part in that cabinetmaker’s published 
designs. On plates 67, 68 and 69 of 
The Cabinetmaker and Upholsterer’s 
Guide, Hepplewhite gives three sugges- 
tions for tambour writing tables, of 
which that on plate 67 bears the closest 
resemblance to the present specimen. 
The principal difference lies in the fact 
that the tambour shown in the plate dis- 
appears under a shelf at the back in- 
stead of curving down in full view to 
the table. Furthermore, there is no in- 
dication of inlay of any sort. 


West Indian satinwood, bordered 
with rosewood and banded with box- 
wood and ebony, is employed for the 
large surfaces. Satiné forms the back- 
ground of the three medallions, in 
which are depicted figures of Diana, 
Ceres and Venus, doubtless inspired by 
contemporary prints. The rest of the 
ornament derives from the neo-classi- 
cal vocabulary of the period and con- 
sists principally of urns, palm fronds, 
laurel, husks and acanthus rinceaux. 
Shield-shaped motives terminating in 
grotesque bird-heads occupy the cen- 
ters of the drawer fronts. Holly and 
boxwood, in part artificially colored, 
are used for tie inlay, which is shaded 
with engraved lines. The “reeds” of 
the tambour are alternately wide and 
narrow, the wide ones being of satin- 
wood banded with box and holly, the 
narrow of rosewood. The general ef- 
fect of the table is one of great rich- 
ness and mellowness of tone. 


The writing surface still retains its 
t| original stamped leather covering, 
once, as the protected portions indi- 
cate, a deep green in color. It pulls 
forward to provide an additional eight 
inches of depth, and the central area is 
hinged and may be supported at the 
desired angle, as described in Hepple- 
white. 
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ART IN STRANGE PLACES 


The museums appear these days to 
be vying with one another in their ef- 
forts to bring art before the people. 
Closely following the Modern Museum’s 
venture in transporting Zapotec urns 
to Wall Street comes an equally revo- 
lutionary announcement from Syra- 
cuse, which has actually lent of its best 
to the New York State Fair. Instead of 
the convenient “lending collection” 
usually sent out on such occasions 


without many pangs of conscience, Syr- 
acuse has literally stripped its walls 


that the populace may enjoy the best 
in paintings as well as the best in pigs. 

This gesture is in accordance with a 
policy which is fortunately becoming 
more and more widespread, that the 
finest, and nothing but the finest, 
should be offered the American pub- 
lic. Whether or no this new attitude is 
born of a sudden awakening to the im- 
portance of the tax payer in museum 
support is more or less beside the 
point. The fact remains that if the 
increasing humanization of our mu- 
seums continues to be united with a 
firm insistence-on high qualitative 
standards we will at last approach 
something that resembles true culture. 

For in all ages when art has truly 


lived it played an important part in the 
life of the people. Here in America, 


with the forces of commercialism defi- 
nitely against us, the fight is an uphill 
one, and the sponsors of beauty must 
carry whatever citadels they can. We 
sometimes forget that the cathedral of 
the populace has now become the mov- 
ing picture palace, where awe is 
aroused by a bastard magnificence of 
marble, gilt and crystal, designed for a 
maximum of theatrical effectiveness at 
a minimum of cost. Those who in 
other centuries were hushed to rever- 
ence by the clustered beauty of arches 
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By GAINSBOROUGH 


Loaned by the Howard Young Galleries to the opening exhibition at the new Springfield Museum 








springing towards heaven and whose 
eyes sought the story of the Bible in 
carvings patiently and devoutly 
wrought now thrill over the world’s 
largest crystal chandelier or a star 
spangled ceiling crowning a nightmare 
in neo-Spanish baroque. 

Art, therefore, has a hard fight to 
win. It cannot remain smugly in mu- 
seums, which are, after all, far less ex- 
citing to the untrained eye than the 
motion picture palace. Our finest paint- 
ing, our finest sculpture, our finest ob- 
jects of art and furniture must indeed 
be placed in circulation wherever they 
can find a foothold and an audience. If 
people do not come to the museums in 
sufficient number, art must in some 
way be made to come to them. Our 
museums are apparently developing a 
new conscience, and we look forward 


to the day when a true appreciation 
will have been so broadly disseminated 
that the man in the street will demand 
beauty instead of tawdriness in his 
everyday surroundings. 


MURAL PAINTING 


The subject of the future of mural 
painting in America seems very much 
in the limelight these days, despite the 
rather disastrous revelations of current 
skill in this metier as revealed by last 
year’s show at the Museum of Modern 


Kansas Art Museum 
Announced to Open 
Early in December 


It is with great pleasure that 
we announce that the long antici- 


pated opening of the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art of 
Kansas City will take place early 
in December. Detailed informa- 
tion, together with data on re- 
cent acquisitions, will appear in 
a future issue of THE Art News. 
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Art. Gardner Hale, in a volume which 
has been published posthumously, feels 
that vast opportunities are beginning 
to open up in this field and predicts a 
veritable Renaissance of the art in 
America. As if in preparation for these 
commissions of the future, New York 
University announces that it is offering 
this fall a course for ambitious young 
muralists in which the incidental vir- 
tues of tact and diplomacy will also be 
stressed, in addition to more technical 
aspects of the subjects. 

However, if we remember rightly, the 
American muralist of the past has 
sinned rather in the exercise of too 
great tact and diplomacy, rather than 
too little. Despite our unequivocal 
stand upon Rivera's attitude in the re- 
cent Rockefeller controversy, the great 
Mexican, though lacking in business 
ethics, stands unchallenged in artistic 


| integrity. The American muralist, on 
the other hand, is only too anxious to 
please and the results of his artistic 
tact are fully apparent in many of our 
state capitals, hotels and other build- 
ings. For the mural painter inevitably 
takes on a certain public and social 
responsibility. Unlike the easel painter, 
his work is not primarily an intimate 
and personal expression, which may be 
taken down from a wall when the own- 
er finds it unworthy. 

It is an integral part of an architec- 
tural ensemble, seen daily, if often 
casually, by hundreds of people whose 
eyes are either debauched or trained to 
true appreciation by the colors and 
forms on public walls. 

Should mural painting actually be- 
come an indispensable adjunct to our 
large buildings, the artists of this coun- 
try will indeed become a potent force 
for either artistic good or evil. For com- 
paratively few people pay even weekly 
visits to our leading museums, but the 
crowds that tramp in and out of our 
public buildings are legion. And it is 
through the forms that daily meet the 
eye that a nation’s taste is slowly and 
irrevocably formed. Our public monu- 
ments have already done a great deal 
to degrade our perceptions of form, and 
it is only through the architectural 
Renaissance of recent years that some 
measure of beauty has crept into the 
daily consciousness of the dwellers in 
our large cities. 


As the exhibition of murals at the 
Modern Museum revealed, the majority 
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of our artists are still in néed of a great 
deal of technical training to convert 
their works from enlarged easel paint- 
ings into adornments scaled to meet 
the requirements of vast interiors. 
However, those who have the vision 
and the desire to attain such effects, 
can undoubtedly achieve them through 
hard work. The spiritual aspects of the 
case are more difficult and more elu- 
sive. But since our architects have suc- 
ceeded so magnificently in their strug- 
gles with vast masses of concrete and 
steel, creating structures that even the 
Old World envies, it should be up to the 








muralists of the future to create as | 


strongly and as beautifully in their own 
way. For a shoddy mural within a 
beautiful building, is like a necklace 
from Woolworth’s on a gown from a fa- 
mous Paris couturier. 


Obituaries 





DR. J. T. ARMSTRONG 


Dr. James Tarbottom Armstrong, 


art connoisseur, writer and inventor, | 


has, Reuter reports, died at his home 
in Los Angeles, at the age of 85. Dr. 


Armstrong had much to do with the in- 


vention of the Lee-Metford rifle, and 


was the inventor of the Armstrong tor- 
pedo, which was used by the Japanese 
in the Russo-Japanese War. 

He studied at Glasgow University, 
and was a former editor of “Collect- 
ing,” a London magazine. 
| strong, who was decorated for his skill 
as @ painter, was recently Curator of 
the University of Southern California 
Museum. 


W. B. RHIND 


William Birnie Rhind, who for fifty 


years held a leading place in Edinburgh | 
art circles, died recently in his eightieth | 


year. His chief productions were public 
statues and decorative architectural 
work, executed both for buildings in his 
native country and for America and 
Australia. Among the statues for which 


he is best known are the group subject, | 
“Mary Queen of Scots,” for the Scot- | 


tish National Portrait Gallery; the fig- 
ure of the Marquesse of Salisbury, done 


in 1894, and an equestrian monument in | 


memory of the Royal Scots Greys who 
were killed in South Africa. Rhind, 
whose work exhibited a high degree of 
technical skill, was elected an associate 


of the R. S. A. in 1893 and to full rank | 


in 1905. 


JOHN VARLEY 


John Varley, who died recently at 
Cheltenham in his eighty-third year, 
was known chiefly for his Egyptian 
landscapes, which featured striking at- 
mospheric and cloud effects. His works 
were exhibited on the Continent, in 
America, and in Japan, as well as in 
his native England. He was the grand- 
son of “Old John Varley,” one of the 
founders of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, and his Egyptian studio 
was, during the eighties, the meeting 
place of many prominent people. 


CLIVE LORD 


The death is announced by the Mel- 
bourne correspondent of the London 
Times of Mr. Clive Errol Lord, Direc- 
tor of the Tasmanian Museum and Art 
Gallery. Mr. Lord, who was only in 
his forty-fourth year, was widely 
known in Australian scientific circles 
for his work in the natural history of 
Tasmania. He was born and educated 
in Hobart and was appointed Curator 
of the Tasmanian Museum in 1918, 
after serving on the staff of the mu- 
seum for some years. In 1922 he be- 
came director of the Museum and Art 
Gallery. 


LEWIS G. FRY 


The London press announces the 
death of Lewis George Fry, at the age 
of seventy-three, in his home in Surrey. 
The deceased was well known as a 
landscape and watercolor painter and 
was a member of the Art Worker’s 
Guild and of the Royal West of Eng- 
land Academy. 
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WORK AT RHAGES 
SOON TO BEGIN 


ROSTON—The Museum of Fine Arts 
nas recently arranged to cooperate 
with the University Museum of Phila- 
delphia in excavating the ancient 
Persian site of Ray (Rhages), about 
six miles southeast of Teheran. Mrs. 
William Boyce Thompson has estab- 
lished a special fund on behalf of the 


University Museum, and the American 
Institue of Persian Art and Archaeol- 
ogy is contributing its influence to the 
support of the joint undertaking. 

Through the courtesy and helpful- 
ness of the Persian Government and of 
Monsieur André Godard, Director of 
the Service of Antiquities in Persia, the 
Expedition has been granted permis- 
sion not only to excavate the entire 
walled-in town of ancient Ray (an area 
of about fourteen square miles) with an 
additional margin of two kilometres 
from the outermost points of the walls 
in order to include its suburbs, but 
also to investigate by soundings the en- 
tire valley of Shah Abdul Azim. The 
concession thus totals about fifty 
square miles of territory on which 
there are ancient remains. 

As the site is known to contain de- 
posits which date from the fourth mil- 
lennium B. C., and even earlier, and 
as it has been continually occupied 
since that early time, there exists a 
well-founded hope of finding evidence 
of the entire history of the develop- 
ment of Persian culture and of its rela- 
tions with the Mesopotamian cultures. 
The town was one of the Median capi- 
tals and was a place of consequence in 
the Achaemenid Period; Alexander the 
Great paused there on his march from 
Ecbatana to Hekatompylos where the 
last Darius was assassinated; it was 
also one of the Parthian capitals and 
was apparently important in the. Sas- 
sanian Period to judge from a rock re- 
lief of that time on the site. 

The most beautiful as well as the 
most valuable examples of Islamic 
ceramics have already come from this 
site as the result of illicit digging on 
the part of natives, who have, however, 
not destroyed the remains of the an- 
cient town as they have made only ac- 
cidental finds by burrowing. No scien- 
tific excavations have as yet been un- 
dertaken, although this has always 
been regarded by savants as the most 
important ancient site in Persia. In as 
much as Ray was a royal town, the de- 
posits which are to be found there are 
of more consequence than those from 
non-royal sites. 

The work will be carried on by Dr. 
Erich F. Schmidt, Field Director, and 
a staff of assistants. Dr. Schmidt has 
been excavating in Persia for the past 
two years and has completed his inves- 
tigations at Tepe Hissar near Dam- 
ghan, about two hundred and fifty 
miles east of Teheran. A part of the 
necessary field equipment is thus al- 
ready in Persia and the nucleus of a 
trained crew of native workmen is also 
on hand. ee | 

Under the generous regulations 
adopted by the Persian Government in 
regard to the division of objects dis- 
covered by excavators, the Expedition 
will acquire one-half of the finds and 
the Persian Government will retain the 
other half. Of the objects falling to the 
share of the Joint Expedition, an even 
division will be made between the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts and the University 
Museum. Both museums may thus look 
forward to strengthening their collec- 
tions of Persian and Islamic art by ac- 
quisitions of artistic excellence, of un- 


assailable authenticity, and of histori- 
cal significance. 











“LES INDES GALANTES” 


Loaned by the Wildenstein Gallery to the opening exhibition at the new Springfield Museum 
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ROBINSON GOES 
TO CINCINNATI 


Mr. Francis Waring Robinson of 
Lakeville, Connecticut, has been appoint- 
ed to the staff of the Cincinnati Art 
Museum as Assistant Curator. He is to 
take up his duties at the museum the 
fifteenth of October. Graduating from 
the Hotchkiss School in 1924, Mr. Rob- 
inson spent a year in Europe, travelling 
in England, France and Italy. While in 
Rome he did research work on prob- 
lems of Roman archaeology and attend- 
ed the American Academy. On his re- 
turn from Europe Mr. Robinson entered 
Princeton University from which he 
graduated in 1929 with highest honors 
in art and archaeology. 

During the summer of 1927 he was a 
member of the staff of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts as assistant in the 
Egyptian and Classical Departments. 
Having been granted a fellowship in art 
and archaeology for study at Princeton 
in 1929, he received the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts the following year as well 
as the Charlotte Elizabeth Procter Fel- 
lowship for further study at Princeton. 

The year of 1931-32, Mr. Robinson 
spent in graduate work in the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts at Harvard. Under 
Professor Paul J. Sachs he took courses 
on the methods and problems of mu- 
seum management along with other 
graduate work. This past summer he 
has been working at Princeton. 


| Notable Loans Are 
Promised: for Big 
Theatre Art Show 


Lee Simonson has.now reached Swit- 
zerland in his trip through Europe to 
collect material for the International 
Exhibition of Theatre Art, which he is 
directing and which will be held in 
January at the Museum of Modern 
Art. Four centuries of progress in the 
art of the theatre will be shown by pe- 
riod and by country, with models and 
drawings of stage sets and costumes 
from Sweden, Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Czech- 
oslovakia and the U.S. S. R. 

Word has just been received from 
Mr. Simonson that the National Mu- 
seum of Sweden has consented to lend 
a rare series of ten drawings of cos- 
tume figures made for an Italian pag- 
geant about the year 1550 by Primatic- 
cio, the Italian who decorated Fontaine- 
bleau for Francois I. Mr. Simonson is 
enthusiastic about the importance of 
the loan and writes: “Beautiful draw- 
ings—or rather watercolors—with all 
the bloom of the Renaissance on them. 
They have had a special catalog pub- 
lished on them by Oswald Siren—no 
less. And they anticipate Inigo Jones 
by 100 years.” 

The Internationai Exhibition of The- 
atre Art will occupy the first three 
floors of the Museum. .A major portion 


of it will be devoted to the work of 
American scene designers. 





Bartolommeo Vivarini, 


Fine Painting by 
Vivarini Secured 
For San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO. — A _ beautiful 


painting of the Madonna and Child by 
one of the 
great Venetian painters of the XVth 
century, has recently been acquired for 
the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum 
in Golden Gate Park, through the M. 
H. de Young Endowment Fund. The 
painting, executed partly in tempera 
and partly in oil on a wooden panel, 
measures 44 inches by 58 inches. The 
figure of the Madonna is shown in half 
length, with her hands folded in prayer. 
She wears a crimson dress and a deep 
blue mantle. Before her, on a balus- 
trade, the Child is lying covered with 
a yellow cloth. As a background, the 
artist has painted a hanging of bril- 
liant red, on either side of which ap- 
pear two arched openings. Through 
these are seen green trees. This brief 
suggestion of landscape is a character- 
istic note of many of the panel paint- 
ings representing the Madonna and 
Child. 

The painting just presented to the 
museum is in magnificent condition, a 
fact which adds tremendously to its 
beauty and value. Also worthy of spe- 
cial comment is the very fine XVth 
century carved wood frame, which 
greatly enhances the charm of the pic- 
ture. The panel is signed and dated by 
the artist at the lower right. 


CLEVELAND GETS 
RARE ALPHABET 


' The Cleveland Museum has recently 

acquired through the gift of the Print 
Club an ornamental alphabet by 
Lucas Kilian, who worked in the early 
XVIIth century. The essentially ba- 
roque formula of this series reveals 
that they were produced to serve as ex- 
amples of the ability of the engraver, 
either as an advertisement of his skill, 
or as types of the best achievement in 
such work. 

The “Neues A B C Biichlein” was en- 
graved by Kilian in 1627; the prints, 
some four inches in height, make strik- 
ing use of letters decorated with shell 
ornament and humorous figurines, and 
show contrasted dark and light lines. 
The plates are twenty-five in number, 
including the title page, and represent 
all the letters except “J” and “U” of 
our present alphabet. The putti which 
inspirit the lot, dressed in contempo- 
rary costume, are busily engaged in 
performing the duties suggested by the 
first letter of the word they denote. 

The value of a group of prints of this 
kind lies in the fact that they serve to 
show the student one type of work in 
the field of ornament—of which engrav- 
ing formed a part—which includes 
everything from the designing of archi- 
tectural features and motifs to the in- 


tricacies of design for lace and em- 
broidery. 
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Tue AMERICAN WING 


By Joseph Downs 
Metropolitan Museum Series 
Price, 25c 


The American Wing is the title of a 
picture book which has just been is- 
sued, the third in the Museum series. 
In the introduction Joseph Downs has 
written in an interesting way a con- 
cise résumé of the history of early 
American interiors, as shown in the 
rooms of the American Wing. 

Each of the twenty full-page collo- 
type illustrations has a brief descrip- 


tive caption. The rooms of the early 
Colonial period, with their heavy 
beams and all-important fireplaces, 
their massive and individual furniture, 
are represented by pictures of a gal- 
lery adapted from the “Old Ship Meet- 
ing-House” at Hingham, Massachu- 
setts, and of a bed-chamber from an 
old house at Hampton, New Hampshire. 

Next are views of historically impor- 
tant rooms—among them a room from 
the Powell House, Philadelphia, the 
great hall from the Van Rensselaer 
Manor House at Albany, with its re- 
markable wall paper clearly shown, and 
the Assembly Room from the City Tav- 
ern, Alexandria, Virginia. In these 
rooms in the pre-Revolutionary style 
we can trace the gradual abandonment 
of the purely utilitarian for the deco- 
rative. Elaborate woodwork and wall 
paper, scroll-topped highboys,  scal- 
loped tea tables, fine silver, and im- 
ported: porcelain and rugs share alike 
in popularity. 

In the early Republican period ar- 
chitecture and decorations assumed 
the severity of line of the classical re- 
vival. Houses were built with more spa- 
cious rooms, and Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton styles in furniture found gen- 
eral favor. In this time of patriotic 
enthusiasm wall paper, textiles, and 
china depicted beloved statesmen and 
victorious generals. Later the style of 
the Empire strongly influenced Ameri- 
can cabinetmakers—as is evident from 
the furniture of the alcove with eagle- 
crested mirror and lyre-back chairs 
from the workshop of Duncan Phyfe. 
The views of the twenty interiors af- 
ford reference material on early Ameri- 


can homes in a most compact and at- 
tractive form. 
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In Cleveland Broad in Scope 


CLEVELAND.—As each fall season 
approaches, it becomes the task of the 
Department of Education to look over 
its list of courses and activities, and 
to ask how they can be improved. In 
spite of rigid limitations in the size of 
staff and budget, it has been possible 
to augment the list of services at sev- 
eral important points, without sacri- 
ficing essential values elsewhere. 

In last year’s plans, special emphasis 
was placed on new features in the Sat- 
urday morning classes. for children. 


These will be continued, with improve- 
ments in detail. During the spring 
months, a series of meetings was held 
between representatives of the edu- 
cational staff, the Brush Foundation, 
the University, and the public schools. 
These resulted in a plan for scientific, 
coéperative study of the Museum’s 
work with children, looking toward 
improvement in methods of discovering 
artistic talent, and of correlating de- 
velopment with the general mental and 
physical development of the child. The 
joint enterprise began this fall with the 
giving of a more reliable entrance test 
to school children applying for admis- 
sion to the Museum’s advanced classes. 
In other ways too numerous to men- 
tion, codperation is being extended with 
the public and private schools of 
greater Cleveland. 

For the coming season, special ef- 
fort has been focussed on improving 
the courses and lectures for adults. 
The adult public reached by the Mu- 
geum’s educational work consists of 
three main groups, and the department 
has endeavored to adapt a part of its 
program to the needs and interests of 
each. 

The first is the largest. It consists of 
all those who wish to keep in touch 
with the world of art in a general way, 
and yet may not have the time or in- 
clination for systematic study. For 
these the staff. will continue its regu- 
lar gallery talks and guidance, and its 
series of lectures on Friday evenings 
and Sunday afternoons. These lectures, 
open to the public, deal with a wide 
range of topics, from the recent exca- 
vations in Egypt, Mexico, and western 
Asia to contemporary movements in 
the arts of painting, sculpture, and gar- 
den design, moving pictures, marion- 
ettes, and printing. In choosing speak- 
ers and subjects, the Museum has held 
as usual to its distinctive field, the 
visual arts. But the line is not drawn 
rigidly. More and more, it is being real- 


a 

ized that to understand and enjoy any 
field of art thoroughly, one must see 
its relations with Other arts. So sev- 
eral of the lecttres involve compari- 
sons and connections of the visual arts 
with literature andmusic: for example, 
the painting and music of ancient 
China, and the Don Quixote theme in 
pictorial art. 


The second division of the adult 
public is small but important. It con- 
sists of advanced students, especially 
teachers and prospective teachers of 
art, who wish to @6 intensive work in 
the Museum which can be credited 
toward a university degree. For them 
the Museum will continue its relation- 
ship with Western Reserve University, 
whereby certain courses given at the 
Museum and by members of its educa- 
tional staff receive academic credit, 
on payment of tuition to the Univer- 
sity. A survey course on Art Apprecia- 
tion, not given last year, will receive 
credit at the School of Education. A 
new course on Modern Culture, inter- 
relating the trends in various arts since 
the Renaissance, will receive credit at 
the Graduate School, 

In between thes two groups are the 
many iults, membDé®rs and others, who 
do not care to work for credit, but wish 
to follow a definite course of study 
with some continuity throughout the 
year. As in previous years, several out- 
side clubs and gr s of friends have 
mapped out speciaf series of meetings, 
with talks by a staff instructor. In ad- 
dition, a diversified program of non- 
credit courses, free to adult members, 
has been announced. No previous tech- 
nical knowledge is required for any of 
these, but the aim has been to offer 
some comparatively broad introduc- 
tory surveys and some courses on 
special fields, so that new members 
and old, the begitiner and the con- 
noisseur, may each find something of 
interest. Thus, besides general courses 
on art and music appreciation, on 
American homes and furnishings, and 
on travel in Spanish and Mediterranean 
art centers, there are courses on prints 
and print-makers, textiles, the arts of 
China, Japan, and India, the arts of 
primitive peoples, and of Europe in 
Classical, Renaissance, and modern 
times. 

One more new departure for the com- 
ing season is the organizing of two 
clubs for adult members only, meeting 
on Wednesday evenings: one for 
sketching, one for handicrafts. This 
step is in line with the present coun- 
try-wide movement toward leisure pur- 
suits which involve using one’s hands 
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1933-34 Educational Program 


VISIT TO SCOTCH 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


(Continued from page 8) 

tively few changes. in personnel in 
recent times. During the same period 
the cost of maintenance has been placed 
on the Parliamentary estimates, and 
an annuity of £2000 allowed by the 
government for purchases. Prior to 1932 
a Grant-in-Aid of £1000 was also avail- 
able from the British Treasury, but this 
unfortunately has been, we hope only 
temporarily, discontinued, since all the 
funds possible are to be desired to fur- 
ther the development of such an excel- 
lent collection. In 1919 the board re- 
ceived a bequest of £55,000 from Mr. 
James Cowan Smith, the annual in- 
come from this investment amounting 
to about £2,800, being available for pur- 
chasing pictures either for the National 
Gallery or the Scottish National Por- 
trait Gallery. 

The gallery is also active in the edu- 
cational field, arrangements being 
made by which classes of school chil- 
dren are shown the collection by a 
teacher specially appointed by the Edu- 
cation Committee. Moreover, the pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity uses the gallery as a prescribed 
textbook for his students, a knowledge 
and appreciation of the collections be- 
ing considered essential to the course. 
In addition to the National Gallery, 
there is the National Portrait Gallery 
and the Museum, which, however, time 
did not permit to view this year. 

Finally, the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Museums and Galleries, is- 
sued in 1930, envisages a future addi- 
tion in the form of a Gallery of Mod- 
ern Art on the lines of the Tate Gal- 
lery in London, as well as more ade- 
quate provision for a much needed de- 
partment of Prints and Drawings. We 
may therefore look forward to a steady 
development along the well tried lines 
of the National Galleries in London. 








in some creative activity. So much of 
people’s. leisure today is spent in pas- 
sive looking and listening, that more 
active hobbies provide a much-needed 
form of recreation. The Museum has a 
unique contribution to make along this 
line. Having studios close to its gal- 
leries, library and print collections, it 
can present an opportunity for com- 
bining constructive work, under the 
guidance of practicing artists, with 
comparative study of great works of 
art. It can omit all vocational aspects 
from the work and concentrate on the 
purely amateur, cultural interest; and 
it can assemble a congenial group of 
adult members who will enjoy the so- 
cial element in meeting and working 
together. The Sketch Club will have an 
opportunity to draw from nature. 
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TRUTH ABOUT THE 
BRANGWYN MURAL 


An amusing and, apparently, ingeni- 
ously fabricated controversy has been 
staged in certain sections of the Brit- 
ish press over one of the panels which 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn has been com- 
missioned to paint for Rockefeller Cen 
ter. The Daily Mail, for instance, ever 
leading in the more inventive phases 
of the journalist’s art, quotes Mr 
Brangwyn himself expounding, at great 
length and with considerable lucidity 
and sense, just why it will ruin his en 
tire conception of the Sermon on the 
Mount to substitute a “shining light’ 
for the figure of Christ. ‘“‘Without the 
figure there is no reason for the as 


sembling of all these people. They have | 


climbed into a craggy, mountainous 


region. They would not do this for noth- | 


ing. Without the central figure the 
words have no meaning, and the omis 
sion would ruin the whole series.” The 
author of this bit 
course, counting without the enthusi 
asts of the Apalasian Club, and, it 
seems, without Mr. Brangwyn. For the 
latter gentleman has assured Mr 
Rockefeller by cable that in spite of 
the tempest in the English newspapers 
there is no controversy. Mr. Brangwyn 
unlike his illustrious colleague, Mr 
Rivera, seems to have a clear idea of 
the original terms of his contract, and 
firmly states that these call for a “shin 
ing light” and a shining light there is 
going to be. 


MURAL IS FOUND 
BY MICHELANGELO 


A mural drawing by M‘chelanyelo 


has been brought to the attention of | 


the art world through a publication 
by Professor von Tolnai in Jahrbuch 
der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen. It 
is drawn with charcoal on a wall of the 
house at Settignano near Florence 
where the youth lived with his family. 
It represents a male nude standing 


with one arm upraised as if in de- § 


fense. The movement of the figure is 
counterbalanced by the sinuous curve 
of the mantle. Stylistically, there are 


reminiscences of Pollaiuolo’s manner, | 


while the master’s great contribution 
to Florentine art—plastic treatment of 
the figure—is already revealed in this 
work. Vasari mentioned in his writ- 
ings that Michelangelo in his youth 
drew not only on paper, but on walls 


also, and his statement now is con- | 
firmed by this discovery. Because of | 


the drawing’s affinity to the XVth cen- 
tury style, it is assumed that 


Michelangelo’s earliest opus from circa | 
1489.—F. T. D. 
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Mr. E mile Renders 
Writes on Boston 
Van Der Weyden 


The Boston altarpiece depicting “St. 
Luke Drawing the Virgin,” recently | 
identified as the original by Roger van 
der Weyden, was due to arrive in New 
York from Germany on the 8. 8. Ballin 
yesterday. Hitherto, outside of Boston 
itself, this work has, owing to its pre- 
yious dirty and overpainted condition, 
been considered one of the many con- 
temporary copies of the great altar- 
piece which, it has always’ been 
thought, must have at one time deco- 
rated a chapel in Brussels. Replicas, 
it will be remembered, are to be found 
in the Alte Pinakothek in Munich, at 
Leningrad in the Hermitage, at Madrid 
in the convent at Sta. Trinidad, at 
Vienna in Graf Wilczek’s collection, 
and in England in the collection of 
Lord Penrhyn. Now, however, follow- 
ing the expert restoration of Dr. Hel- 





of Dr. Friedlander in Berlin, the Bos- 
ton altarpiece has been exhibited dur- 
ing the summer in the Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum as the work of Roger van 
der Weyden, with the concurrent ap- 
proval of Friedlander, de Loo, and Ren- 
ders. 

We cannot do greater justice to this 
eryeat masterpiece of Flemish art than 
by giving a translated reprint of Mr. 
Emile Renders’ account of the investi- 
gation, in which he was asked by Dr. 
Friedlander to be a collaborator: 

“Before even the picture belonging 
to the Boston Museum, ‘St. Luke Draw- 
ing the Virgin,’ was placed in the com- 
petent hands of Mr. Ruhemann, the 
artist and restorer connected with the 
Berlin Museum, Dr. Friedlander had 
pointed out to me that the work seemed 
to him of a quality far superior to 
that of Munich. So it was with the 
keenest interest that I responded to 
the request for my opinion, received 
from so far-sighted a historian, and one 


that thus did me a great honor, for 
which I here wish to thank him. 


“Those were hours of extreme anx- 
iety that I spent in the company of the 
distinguished scholar when, watching 
closely the preliminary steps in Mr. 
Ruhemann’s work as he bared a corner 
of the sky, a piece of the drapery and 
a detail of the flesh, we had the expe- 
rience of seeing come forth, from be- 
neath the thick brown layer of varnish 
accumulated through the centuries, the 
brilliant freshness and superb finish 
of the true palette of he who, with Jean 
van Eyck, is the greatest master in 
Flemish painting of the XVth century: 
Roger van der Weyden himself. 


“The emotion that we felt was the 
greater in that we were immediately 
struck by the graphic superiority evi- 
dent in the work that we had before 
us, not only over the Munich picture, 
but also to that at Leningrad. The 
nervousness and elegance of expres- 
sion, the’refined quality of the outlines 
were, without doubt, much nearer to 
the manner of the great master than 
that of the other two paintings. If the 
brilliance of the color, delicate and re- 
strained harmony, should be found in 
forms of equal purity, doubt would no 
longer be possible, and we should in- 
deed find ourselves, not any more in 
front of a third copy of a lost work of 
Roger, but before the original itself. 

“This joy was to be ours, and I shall 
always retain a deep gratitude to Dr. 
Max Friedlander, for if research in the 
field of ancient art and the study of 
paintings are often disappointing, 
there are also rare moments which re- 
pay the student for a whole life of 
effort. 

“Now that M. Ruhemann has finished 
his work of cleaning, under the super- 
vision of Dr. Friedlander, and with 
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“PORTRAIT OF MRS. TAYLOR AND CHILD” 


that perfect technique which has made 
his reputation, it only remains to con- 
vey to M. Philip Hendy, the fortunate 
curator at the Boston Museum, the 
warmest congratulations. For the 
work which will return to America, 
after exhibition in Berlin, is one of the 
most beautiful examples, a _ perfect 
jewel that Flemish art of the XVth 
century has bequeathed to us, and one 
that we can say has not its equal in 
the world. 
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“Tf it has not the monumental char- 
acter of the ‘Descent from the Cross’ 
of the Escurial, it surpasses it from 
certain points of view, which will be 
understood from the date that we are 
able to give to its creation. 

“Already we have been able to place 
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The works belonging to the museum 


at Frankfurt date from the same 
epoch. ‘The Descent from the Cross’ 


of the Escurial and the beautiful 
‘Portrait of a Woman’ from the 
Berlin museum should be _ placed 


around 1435. We should recall here 
that such works as may be attributed 
either to the Maitre de Flémalle or to 
Roger van der Weyden, and that we can 
place in the neighborhood of this same 
year 1435, cement the relation between 
the hypothetical master and the au- 
thentic Roger. They mark a character- 
istic development in the evolution of 
the great painter of Brussels. I place 


the retable of St. Luke about 1440, and 


the retable Bladelin of the Berlin Mu- 
seum about 1445. 


“In two remarkable studies of Dr. 
Friedlander, published in The Pan- 
theon, September, 1931, and January, 
1933, the learned critic has clearly de- 
termined and broken up the chain that 
connects the group of works attributed 


| to the Maitre de Flémalle with that 


made up of examples assigned to Roger 
van der Weyden, so as to completely 
unite the two groups into a single unit. 
This theme is developed in a work 
which I have published on this subject 
entitled The Solution of Problem v. d. 
Weyden-Flémalle-Campin, which the 
greater bulk of criticism has agreed to 
be the most satisfactory. 


“The magnificent picture which is 
soon to take its place in the Boston Mu- 
seum may be considered the principal 
work in the second style of Roger, 
whose first manner is most completely 
illustrated in the panels in Frankfurt 
Museum, and by ‘The Descent from the 
| Cross’ of the Escurial. 





By RALPH EARLE 


Loaned by the Knoedler Galleries to the opening exhibition at the new Springfield Museum 


prior to 1430 the ‘Portrait of Masse- 


mines,’ of the Berlin Museum, hither- 
to attributed to the Maitre de Flémalle. 


“Even though the first manner is still 
imbued with realism, which is revealed 
above all in the extremely objective 
design of the heads and hands, the sec- 
ond moves gradually towards a more 
idealized, stylized and subjective con- 
ception. 


“ ‘St. Luke Drawing the Virgin’ par- 
allels, through its relationship to the 
admirable ‘Virgin of the Chancellor 
Rolin’ of the Louvre, one of the most 
splendid pages that Johannes van Eyck 
has left to us. Like the latter picture, 
it reconstitutes for us all the elements 
of nature that appeal to the eye of the 
artist: the interest in faces, richness 
of draperies, interior atmosphere and 
detail of furnishings, -combined with 
a fine vista of landscape, and the whole 
seen against a clear background of sky. 
It is a complete and scholarly work, in 
which the art of a master has been 
generously poured forth. 


“T repeat to Dr. Friedlander my great 
gratitude for the honor that he did me 
in giving me the opportunity to col- 
laborate with him in the identification. 
At the same time, I thank Mr. Philip 
Hendy for having asked me to write 
these few lines for the readers of the 
Boston Museum Bulletin. It is with 
great pleasure that I am able to com- 
ply.” 





EMILE RENDERS, 
Brussels. 
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AMERICAN-ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 


STURSBERG-COPPELL ET 
AL. FURNISHINGS 


Now on Exhibition 


Sale, October 20 and 21 


A group of very important silver 
from the famous Robert Hoe cullection 
consigned by his grandson, H. L. Slade, 
appears in a sale of furniture and dec- 
orations from the collections formed 
by the late William Stursberg of New 
York City, and the late Mrs. Herbert 
Coppell, of Tenafly, N. J. These offer- 
ings will go on exhibition at the Ameri- 
can-Anderson Galleries, on October 14, 
prior to sale October 20 and 21. English 
and French decorative furniture in- 
cluding many fine Chippendale and 
Georgian mirrors; Oriental rugs; dec- 
orative oil paintings; porcelains and 
glassware appear in this catalog. 

From the famous Robert Hoe collec- 
tion comes a rare Italian Gothic osten- 
soir in gilded silver over 15 inches high. 
Also from this same source are twelve 
fine George III gilded silver dinner 
plates by Paul Storr, London, 1817, hav- 
ing a total weight of about 225 ounces. 
There is also a quantity of fine George 
IV gilded silver flatware, by Paul Storr 
and other London silversmiths working 
in the early part of the XIXth century. 

The selection of fine Georgian silver 
in this sale is also impressive. Among 
the early pieces is a tea kettle with 
lamp stand, by John Tuite, London, 
1727 and 1769. George I London speci- 
mens include casters by Charles Adam; 
a cream jug of 1720 and a fine plain 
silver coffee pot by Matthew Cooper, 
1725. In the George II group appears a 
fine openwork cake basket by Edward 
Aldrich and John Stamper, London, 
1753; a soup tureen with cover by John 
Jacobs, London, 1749, and attractive 
salvers, casters, small waiters and 
other pieces, 

There is a large group of fine George 
III silver, including an important gilded 
tea service by Paul Storr and John 
Emes, London, 1805 and 1809, from the 
collections of the Duke of Cambridge 
and of Brainard. Lemon, Louisville, 
Kentucky. Among the candlesticks ap- 
pears an important set of six made in 
London, 1760-61 and 1776, and there 
are also fine examples of the work of 
various other makers of this same era 
in the form of trays, entrée dishes, tea 
kettles, flatware, ladles, casters, etc. A 
superb pair of two-handled wine cool- 
ers by John and Thos. Settle, Sheffield, 
1821, comes up in the George IV selec- 
tions, each wine cooler weighing about 
92 ounces. 

Earlier English silver goes back to 
the time of Charles II. In this group 
appears a rare two-handled porringer, 
London, 1667, inscribed with the leg- 
end: “John Rochford, his Cup. Given 
by Madm. Lyttelton 1717.” Another not- 
able Charles II porringer is a plain ex- 
ample made in London in 1672. Other 
pieces by early London makers include 
a rare William and Mary plain tank- 
ard, made in 1692 and William III 
trifid-end table spoons by Lawrence 
Jones, London, circa 1695 and by 
Thomas Allen, London, 1697. A rare 
Queen Anne piece is a plain silver 
tankard of cylindrical shape by Thomas 
Farren, London, 1707. There is also 
some American silver, including mod- 
ern Tiffany, Gorham, and Black, Starr 
and Frost pieces. 2 

A superbly knotted Sarouk medal- 
lion carpet with soft rose field and 
some very fine Kirman examples ap- 
pear in a large group of carpets and 
rugs. There are two fine Lavehr Kir- 
man millefleurs examples and a finely 
knotted Kirman—a seven border rug 
with Arabic inscriptions. Persian 
weaves include a fine vase carpet with 
an ivory field, an animal rug and one 
of the long “triclinium” specimens. 
~ Bakhtiari, Sultanabad, Bijur and an- 
tique Fereghan, Baku, Oushak, Ladik 
and other types also come up in this 
section. Among the textiles appear de- 
sirable Florentine and Venetian XVIIth 
century examples, as well as French 
and Italian pieces of the XVIIIth cen- 
al coverlets, cushions, table runners, 
etc. 

Among the more.interesting offer- 
ings of French XVIIIth century furni- 
ture are a Louis XV kingwood com- 
mode with serpentine front; and carved 
walnut fauteuils of the Regence and 
Louis XVI periods. The mirrors in the 
collection range from a carved and 


gilded XVIIth century Spanish wall 
specimen to an early XIXth century 
Italian example. Of the XVIIIth cen- 
tury, are a R®gence carved and gilded 
trumeau and a Georgian wall mirror, 
inset with a decorative painting. 

Miscellaneous items of interest in- 
clude a parcel gilded harp by Prard of 
Paris. A pair of signed Sevres bleu du 
Roi porcelain urns and pedestals, bear 
the legend “Offert par le Prince de 
Rohan, et la Princesse de Lamballe,” 
while among the semi-precious mineral 
carvings one finds a pair of carved fei 
t’sui jade figures of Kuan Yin, fitted as 
lamps. 


AMERICAN-ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 


WILBUR LIBRARY 


Now on Exhibition 


Sale, October 20 


Washington’s autographed copy of 
The Contrast, written by Royall Tyler 
of Vermont, the first American play 
given with success on the American 
stage, will be offered in the first book 
sale of the season at the American- 
Anderson Galleries the afternoon of 
Oct. 20. This work is an important 
item in the library of the late James 
Benjamin Wilbur of Manchester, Ver- 
mont, which is especially rich in early 
and rare Vermont books. A series of 
autograph letters of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson and a set of Audubon’s “Birds 
of America” will also be of interest to 
collectors in these fields. 


GALLERY NOTE 


Max Kalish, whose figures of labor 
subjects are represented in many mu- 
seums, has opened a school Yor ama- 
teurs in New York. Mr. Kalish intends 
to lend his expert talents to instruct 
students who may never have had any 
previous training but who have merely 
a desire to learn. The new school, lo- 
cated at 227 West 13th Street, will be 
open on Wednesday evenings from eight 
to ten and visitors are welcome to wit- 
ness the class at work. The Soviet gov- 
ernment has invited Mr. Kalish to visit 
Russia next summer and personally 
conduct an exhibition of his work. 


The Ant News 


Minneapolis Adds 
Hubert Robert to 
Its Collections 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The delightful ro- 
mantic landscape by Hubert Robert 
recently acquired by the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts for its permanent col- 
lection, belies somewhat the descrip- 
tive sobriquet, virtuoso of ruins, under 
which the painter is sometimes known. 
It is, however, no less characteristic of 
his light and charming style than the 
more usual paintings of crumbling, 
moss-grown masonry and shattered 
cornices that so delighted him. 


The scene portrayed is a rustic 
bridge at the Chateau de Mereville, 
where Robert stayed on several occa- 
sions. He might himself have designed 
the sylvan landscape, for it is just 
such a one as pleased him. Spanning 
two great masses of roughly hewn rock, 
the fragile bridge makes 4 definite pat- 
tern against a sky of palest blue and 
grey. Tall poplars hang over it, and 
towards the foreground at the left is a 
deep grotto. The cattle drinking at a 
stream in the baekground, the dogs 
frisking about, and the small groups of 
people strolling on the green, lend a 
sort of episodic philosophy to the 
scene that is very charming. 

This painting reminds one inevitably 
of the series of pictures Robert painted 
of Madame Geoffrin during her retreat 
at the Abbaye Saint Antoine. He had 
painted this hostess to philosophers 
many times. So many times, in fact, 
that it is to his painted pictures rather 
than to the verbal pictures of Wal- 
pole, Home, Montesquieu, and Diderot, 
that we owe our most exact impres- 
sions of Madame Geoffrin. Through 
them one can follow with a sense of 
intimacy impossible to convey in prose, 
the most distinguished period of her 
life. 

As a portrayer of the idyllic, some- 
what dreamy existence of French so- 
ciety just prior to the Revolution. Rob- 
ert is unsurpassed. He belongs essen- 
tially to that period of pleasure, and 
this small, exquisitely colored land- 
scape reveals him at his best. 


SUTTON FURNISHINGS 


American-Anderson Galleries — The 
furnishings of “Brookwood Farm,” in 
Bedford Hills, New York, the home of 
the late Mrs. James F. Sutton, were 
sold on October 7, bringing a total of 
$7,345.50. 
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MODERN MUSEUM’S 
WORK BROADENED 


The Membership Committee of the 
Museum of Modern Art held its first 
luncheon meeting of the season on Octo- 
ber 3. Announcement was made that the 
committee has during the spring and 
summer organized on a national scale 
to adjust itself to the increasing nation- 
al scope of the Museum’s activities and 
better to inform the country of the Mu- 
seum’s work. 

This important innovation means 
the creation of an out-of-town represen- 
tation by appointing a chairman for 
each chapter of the committee in every 
part of the country. To date the follow- 
ing representatives have accepted chair- 
manships of out-of-town chapters: 


Miss Etta Cone, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. 
S. V. R. Crosby, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Wal- 
ter R. Lord, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Charles 
B. Goodspeed, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. William 
J. R. Alexander, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. P. 
Cc. Hill, Fort Worth, Texas; Mrs. Francis 
Goodwin, Hartford, Conn.; Miss Elinor 
Clark, Haverford, Pa.; Mrs. M. Bullitt, 
Louisville, Ky.; Dean Everett V. Meeks, 
Director, School of Fine Arts, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. Chas, H. 
Chadwick, Palm Beach, Fla.; Mrs. Charles 
A. Robinson, Jr., Providence, R. I.; Mr. 
Berkeley Williams, Jr., Richmond, Va. ; 
Mrs. Francis Cunningham, Rochester, N. 
Y.; Miss Alice O’Brien, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Miss Olive Rush, Sante Fe, N. M.; Mr. 
Josiah P. Marvel, Director, Springfield Mu- 
seum, Springfield, Mass. ; and Mrs. William 
Henry White, Waterbury, Conn. 

Mrs. John S. Sheppard of New York 
is chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, composed of the following mem- 
bers from New York City: 

Mrs. Alexander M. Bing, Mrs. Porter 
Chandler, Mrs. John D. W. Churchill, Mrs. 
Thomas R. Coward, Mrs. W. S. Cowles, 
Mrs. William T. Emmet, Jr., Mrs. Artemus 
L. Gates, Mrs. Walter Hochschild, Mrs, 
David Franklin Houston, Mrs. O’Donnell 
Iselin, Mrs. John D. Kennedy, Mrs. Sam- 
uel A. Lewisohn, Mrs. Charles J. Liebman, 
Mrs. D. Percy Morgan, Jr., Mrs. John Par- 
kinson, Jr., Mr. Alfred Easton Poor, Mrs, 
Stanley Resor, Mrs. Baillie Ripley, Miss 
Pauline Robinson, Mrs. John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., Mr§, Nelson A. Rockefeller, Mr. 
Harold Sterner, Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan, 
and Miss Mary Hoyt Wiborg. 
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American-Anderson Galleries 
80 East 57th Street 


October 20—The Library of the late James 
Benjamin Wilbur of Manchester, Ver- 
mont. Now on exhibition. 


October 20, 21—Furniture and decorations 
from the collections formed by the late 
William Stursberg of New York City, the 
late Mrs. Herbert Coppell, of Tenafly, 
N. J., and H, L. Slade, of New York City, 
the grandson of Robert Hoe. Now on ex- 
hibition. 


EARLY COIFFURES 
RECONSTRUCTED 


In the midst of his supervision of the 
general re-arrangement of the Egyp- 
tian galleries, involving the eventual 
installation of a large granite sphinx 
from the temple of Dier el Bahri in the 
north end of Fifth Avenue hall, Mr. 
Winlock has found time to indulge in 
an appealingly human piece of re- 
search. This consists of the reconstruc- 
tion of the coiffures of three ancient 
Egyptian women, the ornamentation of 
whose wigs involved an intricacy of 
arrangement even beyond the imagina- 
tion of the modern hairdresser. These 
three coiffures, which are now shown 
in the Egyptian Jeweiry room, are the 
subject of a charming article by Mr. 
Winlock in the September Bulletin. 

The earliest of the three circlets is 
that of Lady Senebtisi, who lived be- 
tween 2000 and 1970 B. C. Her hair was 
bound over the brow with a light fillet 
of gold wire, while no less than ninety- 
eight gold rosettes, arranged in rows, 
adorned the tightly curled strands. The 
second circlet of Princess Sit Hat-Hor 
Yunet, who was born about 1900 B. C., 
must have caused its wearer many a 
headache for large and small gold tubes 
adorn her wig in continuous strands. 
The third circlet, which dates between 
1500 and 1450 B. C., consists of two 
gold bands, the one around the brow 
adorned with a pair of gazelle heads, 
indicating that the woman was a royal 
concubine. 
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SYRACUSE 


Many of the antique rugs, blankets, 
and pieces of pottery that gave incen- 
tive to the more modern arts and crafts 
are included in the exhibition of In- 
dian tribal arts held at the Syracuse, 
N. Y., Museum of Fine Arts during 
October. This exhibition was secured 
for the Museum directly from the Hopi 
and Navajo reservations by Dr. Bur- 
gess Johnson, Syracuse University di- 
rector of Public Relations. 

Outstanding in the display are the 
sand-painting blankets from _ the 
Navajo Yabechai Ceremony. These 
blankets are inspired by the sand paint- 
ings themselves, religious invocations 
made by the shaman or “medicine 
man” interceding for relief from vari- 
ous ills suffered by his tribesmen. Bril- 
liantly dyed blankets and rugs, as well 
as those in white, black and tan, the 
natural colors of the wool, are dis- 
played. 

Modern water color paintings, some 
of which are by Awa Tsireh, renowned 


Indian painter, silversmith, and dancer, 
are almost oriental in timbre. They 
seem to augment the anthropological 
indications that the southwestern In- 
dians derived from the Mongolian race, 
Basketry, pottery, and jewelry are in- 
cluded in this primal exhibition of the 
season at the Syracuse Museum. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Since praise and blame are nicely 
blended in the following letter we do 
not hesitate to give ourselves a little pat 
on the back by printing it, together 
with the assurance that we will do our 
best to remedy the faults therein men- 
tioned: 


The Editor 

The Art News 

20 East 57th Street 
New York City 


Dear Sir: 


I have just mounted sixty-five prints 
clipped from Tue Art News of the first 
months of this year, and I am aggrieved. 
Two fine large Rembrandts, a Rubens, 
Forain, two Goyas, a John Sloan, all 
beautifully printed on good, smooth 
paper—enough to make an art libra- 
rian’s mouth water—and all neatly 
creased down the center! All the large 
prints and a good share of the smaller 
ones, at least two-thirds of the sixty- 
five prints, show the effect of being 
folded. 

We file the mounted prints for use in 
the art history classes, for reference 
material for clubs, and for the general 


inspiration of the drawing and paint- 
ing students. We clip the exhibition 
notices, obituaries, articles, after a few 
months, and file them in envelopes. No 
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FOREIGN 
AUCTION CALENDAR 





COLOGNE 
Math Lempertz 


October 24—Paintings by modern 
ters. 


mas- 


LEIPZIG 
C. G. Boerner 


November 14-16—Engravings of the XVth- 
XVIIth century. 


MUNICH 


Helbing 
November 2-4—Part. II of the Marczell 
von Nemes collection. 
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other magazine gives so much inter- 
esting and valuable material of this 
kind, but—every magazine is mutilated. 
A heavy crease down the middle of each 
page, crumpled by its battle with the 
mails. My aesthetic sensibilities are of- 
fended every time I open the magazine. 


It is a problem to mail such a large 
magazine, I know. Then why not have 
it smaller and thicker, with narrower 
borders around pictures just as large? 
You are permitting a beautiful piece 
of handiwork to be rwined by the treat- 
ment it receives. 


Very truly yours, 
CLARISSA BUCKLIN SMITH, 


Librarian, Fine Arts Libray 


University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 








English Art to Be 
Shown at Venice's 
Big 1934 Exhibit 


MANCHESTER.—It is announced in 
the Guardian that the Department of 
Overseas Trade, which is responsible 
for British participation in the Inter- 
national Art Exhibition at Venice held 
every other year, is engaged in organ- 
izing a British exhibit of fine art for 
the exhibition to be held from May to 
October, 1934. A Selection Committee is 
undertaking responsibility for advis- 
ing the Department of Overseas Trade 
as to the artists whose work should 
be considered for inclusion in the Brit- 
ish exhibit. 

The committee is as follows: Mr. J 
B. Manson, director of the Tate Gal- 
lery (chairman); Mr. Francis Dodd, 
A.R.A.; Mr. Campbell Dodgson; Major 


A. A. Longden; Mr. Martin Hardie; 
Mr. Edward Marsh; and Mr. C. L. 
Stocks. 


An exhibit of fine art representative 
of some of the best of modern British 
work was organized for the first time 
under Government assistance at the ex- 
hibition held in Venice in 1932. 











WASHINGTON 


Humorous drypoints by John Groth 
of Chicago are being shown at the 
Graphic Department of the Smithso- 
nian until October 29. Mrs. Bertha E. 
Jacques, Secretary of the Chicago So- 
ciety of Etchers, says of the artist’s 
work: “He is interested in persons, not 
things; in tramps, not dudes; in any- 
thing that has to do with life in the 
raw and his sense of comedy is never 
asleep, even when handling the ani- ~ 
mals that creep into his sketches.” 


CHICAGO CATALOG 
IN GREAT DEMAND 


The third edition of catalogues of A 
Century of Progress Art Exhibition in 


-|the Art Institute of Chicago is now go- 


ing to press. The unprecedented de- 
mand for these catalogs has been a mat- 
ter of surprise to the museum officials. 
It has been pronounced one of the 
finest exhibition catalogs ever issued, 
with 183 illustrations of the most im- 
portant masterpieces in the exhibition 
and 136 pages of text, containing bibli- 
ographical data of the artists. The 
price is one dollar, with seventeen 
cents added for mailing. 
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DERAIN, MATISSE, PICASSO, CEZANNE, MODIGLIANI, DOUANIER ROUSSEAU, 
SEURAT, UTRILLO, SOUTINE, FAUTRIER, GOERG, CHIRICO, LAURENCIN, ETC. 
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Cezanne, Renoir, Derain, Modigliani, Utrillo, Soutine, Ebiche, 
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One More Notable 
Chinese Painting 
Added to Boston 


BOSTON.—The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, announces in this month’s Bul- 
letin the purchase of a Chinese paint- 
ing, entitled “The Five-colored Parra- 
keet,” which has long been famed in 
Japan as a rare example of this art. 
Until recently in the collection of Mr. 
Yamamoto, the work will be found de- 
scribed in the catalog of his paintings, 
as well as in the Imperial Catalog Shih 
Cha Pao Chi, It was shown four years 
ago in the exhibition of Chinese Paint- 
ings held in Tokyo, and is also to be 
found in this catalog. 
Writing of this important acquisi- 
tion in the current Bulletin, Mr. Kojiro 
Tomita says in part: 
“On the right hand of the picture is 
a poem with a superscription concern- 
ing the parrakeet, composed and in- 
scribed by the Emperor-artist, Hui 
Tsung. Translated freely they run as 
follows: 
“The five-colored parrakeet came from 
Ling-piao. Reared in the Imperial en- 
closure, he has become docile and is love- 
able. He flits and sings as he pleases, mov- 
ing to and fro in the garden. Now in mid- 
spring the apricots are in full bloom and 
over them he is flying. He is noble and 
placid, and possesses a dignity peculiarly 
his own, As I gaze upon him he seems to 
present a sight superior to a picture, There- 
fore, I compose this verse: 
Heaven produced the 
strange bird, 

From far away he came to the Imperial 
precinct, 

His body is complete with five colors and 
his nature rare. 

Blessed is he uttering many a speech, its 
tone most beautiful. 

When flying high, to be envied is he, his 
feathers elegant. 

When walking about, contented is he, fed 
with choice grain. 

His yellow breast and purple feet are truly 
perfect. 

Thus I compose a new verse and sing as 
I stroll.” 

Immediately after the poem appears 
the signature of Hui Tsung, which. 
though much damaged, is decipherable 
as having consisted of six characters 
and, in addition, of his sign-manual. Al- 
though at present merely two charac- 
ters in entirety and a few odd strokes 
of the others are preserved, we can re- 
construct the whole signature. It said 
originally: ‘““Made (composed) by the 
Emperor, painted and written by the 
Emperor.” Directly below it is seen the 
partly obliterated sign of Hui Tsung, 
and superimposed on the signal line is 
the seal “Brushed (inscribed) by the 
Emperor.” 


The lengthy inscription is written 
in the “thin metallic’ style which the 
Emperor Hui Tsung originated; every 
character is formed by brush-strokes 
slender but firm, each made with delib- 
eration if not with a flourish. This calli- 
graphic style is remarkable in that it 
reveals the regal refinement and artis 
tic sensitiveness of the penman.... 

The bird as depicted has a green- 
yellow breast, wings, and tail; its throat 
is red, the lower part spotted black; 
the crown and auricular are black, the 
beak yellow, and the legs purple-brown. 
The subject itself is comparatively un 
assuming, but, treated in most minute 
detail—each line drawn conscientiously 
and the color applied carefully—the 
picture presents an exquisite interpre- 
tation of the atmosphere of spring. In 
liveliness the whole is quite unlike 
those matter-of-fact “flower and bird” 
pictures by the contemporary artists of 
the Academy who followed the dictates 
of fashion for which Hui Tsung was 





parrakeet, this 
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“LANDSCAPE AND COAST SCENE” 
Loaned by the John Levy Gallcries to the opening exhibition at the new Springfield Museum 


largely responsible. Hui Tsung sins 
celled particularly in depicting, among 
other subjects, birds and plants, and 
here in “The Five-colored Parrakeet”’ 
we have an example of his masterly at- 
‘ainments in painting. 

The scroll must have been executed 
during the first quarter of the XIIth 
century. Of the collections in which the 
scroll was treasured, we can name sev- 
3ral with certainty—the collection of 
the Emperor Wén Tsung (1304-1332), 
of Tai Ming-shuo (died in 1660), of 
Sung Lao (1633-1712), of the Emperor 
Chien-lung (1710-1799), of the Emperor 


Chia-ch’ing (died in 1820), of Prince 
Kung (died in 1897), and of Chang 
Yiin-chung (XIXth-XXth century). As 
evidence of the ownership and also of 
approval, these connoisseurs affixed 
their seals, altogether thirteen on the 
painted silk and eight on the margins. 
The last named collector, Chang Yiin- 
chung, has attached at the end of the 
scroll five separate inscriptions, three 
of which are eulogies of the work, one 
an historical sketeh of the scroll, and 
one an extract from Chien Lung’s cata- 
logue concerning the same. Thus, since 
its execution about eight hundred years 
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As is to be expected, the ravages of 
time are noticeable jn the deterioration 
of the silk on which the picture is exe- 
cuted and in the diminished brilliance 
of the pigments. Nevertheless, the im- 
portance and the fineness of the picture 
are unimpaired. Then, too, the accom- 
panying inscription is a very worthy 
specimen of Chinese calligraphy. A 
writer in the Kokka points out that the 
scroll may be considered the most rep- 
resentative example among a very lim- 
ited number of genuine works of the 
Emperor, and that both the painting 
and the writing reflect vigorous and ev- 
act handling,—qualities noticeable in 
every line. Further, he remarks that 
the whole scroll proves undeniably the 
Chinese contention that the two arts— 
painting and calligraphy—are one and 
the same. 

Already in the Ming period Tung 
Ch’i-ch’ang (1555-1636) deplored the 
scarcity of authentic works among the 
numerous pictures purporting to be by 
Hui Tsung. Today this utterance may 
be repeated with unreserved vigor. It 
is, therefore, with a feeling of justifi- 
able pride that the museum announces 
the acquisition of this excellent work 
by the Emperor Hui Tsung whose paint- 
ings and calligraphy deserve high 
praise because of their unquestionable 
merit and not merely because they are 
from the hand of a sovereign. 

KOJIRO TOMITA. 


SYRACUSE 


Leaders of the art world recently 
paid tribute to Dr. George Fisk Com- 
fort, the founder of the Syracuse Mu- 
seum, the 100th anniversary of whose 
birth occurred on September 20. A cen- 
tenary committee was organized for 
this occasion and radio addresses were 
broadcasted from New York City by the 
following well known art authorities: 
William Sloan Coffin, president of the 
Metropolitan Museum; Frank Pierre- 
pont Graves, president of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York; Dr. John 
H. Finley, chairman of the committee, 
and by Anna W. Olmstead, director of 








By GAINSBOROUGH 


ago, the scroll has enjoyed the favor of 
emperors and statesmen of China until 
recently. In 1927 it was taken to Japan 
to become one of the treasures of the 
Honorable T. Yamamoto of Tokyo, and 
this year it passed from him to this 
museum. 








HIGH 


the Syracuse Museum. Miss Olmstead 
stressed the point that the educational 
work between museums and schools 
was begun in Syracuse and that Dr. 
Comfort originated the plan of inviting 
the authorities of public and private 
schools to send all their pupils to visit 
the museum at scheduled times, accom- 
panied by their teachers. 

The Metropolitan Museum’s records 
as set forth in Winifred Howe’s his- 
tory of this institution also incidental- 
ly pays the following tribute to Dr. 
Comfort: 

“It is a noteworthy fact that there 
can be cited scarcely any plan of mu- 
seum work that has been adopted dur- 
ing the last forty years which was not 
at least referred to in Professor Com- 
fort’s comprehensive address: The 
work with school children, the great 
opportunity that a museum has to en- 
rich the lives of the poor—all these and 
other features of museum work were 
outlined in a clear and scholarly way.” 


JULIUS LOWY 


[INC.] 
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25-27 West 56th 


Street, New York 








K. & A. SILBERMAN, .«. 


32-34 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


PAINTINGS 


(Adjoining American Art Association) 
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Calendar of 


4. C. A. Gallery, 1269 Madison Avenue— 

’ —xhibition of work by Harold Herman, 
Judith Gutman Quat and Robert Wise- 
man to October 21. 


Ackermann Galleries, 59 East 57th Street— 
Prints by old and modern masters. 


\merican Folk Art Gallery, 118 West 13th 

’ sStreet—Early American painting and 
craftwork. 

american Woman’s Association, 353 West 
57th Street—Show of oils and sculpture 
by members until October 22. 


Arden Gallery, 460 Park Avenue—Print- 
ings, art for the garden and furniture. 


Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th Street— 





Group show by the members of The 
National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors. 


Artists Gallery, Towers Hotel, Brooklyn— 
Exhibition of paintings by the Brooklyn 
Painters and Sculptors, to October 31. 


Averell House, 142 East 58rd Street—Sculp- 
tures by Wheeler Williams and garden 
accessories. 


John Becker, 520 Madison Avenue—Paint- 
ings by American artists. 


Belmont Galleries, 576 Madison Avenue— 
Primitives, old masters, period portraits. 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn—Important exhibition of Pol- 
ish art. 


Macy Galleries—Autumn 


Pierre Matisse Gallery, 


; Mileh 





Brummer Gallery, 55 East 57th Street— 
Classical sculpture, paintings and other 
works of art. 


tutler Galleries, 116 East 57th 
Paintings ‘“‘suitable for decoration.” 


~ 


alo Art Galleries, 624 Madison Avenue— 
Paintings of American and foreign 
schools. 


~ 


‘arnegie Hall Art Gallery, 154 W. 57th St. 
—Group exhibition by members. 


Ralph M. Chait, 600 
Chinese art. 


Madison Avenue— 


Contemporary Arts, 41 West 54th Street— 
Paintings by Eugene Ludins, to October 
28. 


Delphic Studios, 9 East 57th Street—Paint- 
ings by Eloisa Schwab and photographs 
of Mexico by Anton Bruehl. 


Demotte, Ine., 25 East 78th Street-—Roman- 
esque, Gothic and classical works of art; 
modern paintings. 


Downtown Gallery, 113 West 138th Street— 
“American Ancestors’, being paintings 
and sculptures by early American art- 
ists, to Oct. 21. 


A. S. Drey, 680 Fifth Avenue—Paintings 
by old masters. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street 
—Paintings by modern and XIXth cen- 
tury French artists. 


Ehrich Galleries, 86 East 57th Street— 
Special exhibition of the latest paintings 
by Roger Fry. Mrs Ehrich—A new col- 
lection of antique English furniture and 
accessories. 


Eighth St. Gallery, 61 West 8th Street— 
Group showing of recent paintings and 
sculpture by contemporary Americans to 
October 21. 


Ferargil Galleries, 68 East 57th Street— 
Pastels of France and Spain by H. V. 
K. Henderson ; opening of the New Col- 
lectors’ Gallery of American Art. 


French & Co., Inc., 210 East 57th Street— 
Permanent exhibition of antique tapes- 
tries, textiles, furniture, works of art, 
panelled rooms. 


Gallery 144 West 18th Street—Drawings 
by Hilshemius. 


Gallery of Living Art, 100 Washington 
Square East—Permanent exhibition of 
progressive XXth century artists. 


Goldschmidt Galleries, 780 Fifth Avenne— 
Old paintings and works of art. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 6th Floor, 
Grand Central Terminal—Founders’ Ex- 
hibition; water colors by John Wen- 
ser; water colors and drawings by Mil- 
dred Rackley; portrait drawings by 
Hugo Stevens, October 17-28; water col- 
ors, drawings and prints by George 
Wright, during October. 


Grand Central Galleries, Fifth Avenue 
Branch, Union Club Bldg.—Bredin Me- 
morial exhibition, to October 21. 


Grant Studios, 114 Remsen Street, Brook- 
lyn—Etchings by American artists. 


Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 East 57th 


Street—Paintings by modern French 
masters, 


Harlow, MeDonald Co., 667 Fifth Avenue— 
Prints by old and modern masters. 


Jacob Hirsch, Antiquities and Numismat- 
ies, Ine., 30 West 54th Street—Fine works 
of art, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Mediae- 
val and Renaissance. 


Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth Avenue— 
Marine watercolors by Marin Marie. 


Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Strect— 


Prints by old masters and contempo- 
raries. 


Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street— 
Seventy-five masterpieces of graphic art 
fubplementing “A Century’ of Progress 
in Print-Making” in Chicago until No- 
vember 4; paintings by Laszlo. 


Street— 
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in 


Exhibitions 





Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
French paintings, water colors and 
drawings, to October 28. 


John Levy Galleries, ' East 57th Street— 


Exhibition of XVIIIth century portraits. 
Barbizon school landscapes, French 
academic masters of the XIXth century. 


Julien Levy Gailery, 602 Madison Avenue 


—Sculpture, drawings and paintings by 


Stojana. 
Lilienfeld Galleries, Ine., 2i East 57th 
Street—PHaintings by old and modern 


masters, 


Little Gallery, 18 East 57th Street—Decor- 


ated pottery by Maud M. Mason and by 
the Westaway Potters, Oct. 16 to 31. 


Macbeth Gallery, 15-19 East 57th Street— 


Paintings by artists under 35 years of 
age, October 14-27. 


1933 exhibition 
of modern painting, sculpture and 
prints. 

Fuller Bldg., 51 
East 57th Street—Modern French paint- 
ings. 


Metropolitan Galleries, 7230 Fifth Avenue— 


Works of Rare Old Masters. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd St. and 


Fifth Ave.—Display of XIXth century 
lace shawls; loan exhibition of Islamic 
miniature painting and book illumina- 
tion, to January 7. 


Galleries, 108 West 57th 
Recent paintings by American 
during October. 


Street— 
artists 


Montross Galflery, 785 Fifth Avenue — 
Exhibition of paintings by twenty young 
Americans, October 16-28. 


Museum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Avenue at 104th Street—Personalities of 
the New York stage; a century of sum- 
mer styles, 1800-1900; Cartoons, Carica- 
tures and Comics, 1766-1933. 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 58rd 
Street—Exhibition of works by Renoir, 
Seurat, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Matisse 
Picasso and others, including loans and 
selections from the Bliss collection, to 
October 31. 





Newark Museum, N. J.—Arms and Armor 
from the age of Chivalry to the XIXth 
century. The Jaehne loan collection of 
Netsuke. Modern American paintings 
and sculpture. Closed Mondays and holi- 
days. Sculpture (in court). 


New York Historical Society, 4 W. 77th 
Street—Exhibition of views of old New 
York in various media by a group of 
forty artists. 


New York Public Library, Central Bldg.— 
Exhibition of illuminated mss. in The 
Spencer collection. 


New York Public Library, 135th Street 
Branch—Exhibition of work of the sum- 
mer pupils of J. Lesesne Wells, through 
October 16. 


New School for Social Researh, 66 West 
12th Street—Seven men in seven shows, 
under the auspices of The College Art 
Association; first showing of the newly 
completed frescoes of James Michael 
Newell, to November 3. 


Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison Avenue 
—XVIIIth century decorative paintings 
during October. 


Frank Partridge, Inc., 6 West 56th Street 
—Fine old English furniture, porcelain 
and needlework. 


Raymond & Raymond, 40 East 49th Street 
—Exhibition of prints, showing facsimi- 
les related to the study of art. 


Rehn Galleries, 688 Fifth Avenue—Paint- 
ings by American artists. 


Reinhardt Galleries, 780 Fifth Avenue— 
Exhibition of work by Utrillo, Viaminck, 
Pascin, Renoir, Redon, Gauguin and 
other artists. 


Rosenbach Co., 15 East 5lst Street—An- 
tique furniture and silver, tapestries, 
etchings, porcelains and art objects. 


Schulthels Galleries, 142 Fulton Street— 
Paintings and art objects. 


Schwartz Galleries, 607 Madison Avenue— 
Prints and water colors by O. Kuhler. 


Scott & Fowles, Squibb Building, Fifth 
Avenue and 58th Street—XVIIIth cen- 
iuey English paintings and modern draw- 
ngs. 


Messrs. Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Inc., 
11 East 52nd Street—Works of art. 


E. & A. Silberman Gallery, 32-34 East 57th 
Street—Paintings by old masters. 


Marie Sterner, 9 East 57th Street—Amer- 
ican watercolors and Persian frescoes, 
to October 28. 


Valentine Gallery of Modern Art, 69 East 
57th Street—Modern French paintings. 


Vernay Galleries, 19 East 54th Street— 
XVIIIth century English furniture, 
porcelain, silver and panelled rooms. 


Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, Astor 
Place—American antique furniture at- 
tributed to Goddard, Townsend, Seymour, 
McIntire and others. 


Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, The 
Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue and 49th 
Street—Antiques and objets d’art. 


Wells, 82 East 57th Street—Chinese and 
Indian art. 


Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexingion Avenue— 
Modern New York views as interpreted 
by the graphic artists of today. 


Whitney Museum, 10 West Eighth Street 
—Selections from the permanent collec- 
tion until November. 




































New York 


Wildenstein Galleries, 19 Eust 64th Street— 
Paintings by old masters; French 
XVIIIth century furniture, sculpture and 
objets d'art. 


Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
Chinese and Japanese art in all phases. 


iloward Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue 
—Special exhibition of olls and water- 
co_ors by J. Barry Greene. 


Zhorowski Gallery, 460 Park Avenue— 
Paintings by modern French artists. 






















Photorraphe A se 
Saved From Fire 
By Metropolitan 


Being in his seventieth year and 
owing to the chaotic conditions in 
America Alfred Stieglitz decided to 
take out of storage those things which 
he had originally gathered together 
to be used as a demonstration of the 
evolution of photography in his fight 
for photography as a medium of ex- 
pression. The collection, begun about 
fifty years ago, at the very beginning 
of that fight, and continuing over a 
period of years, represents a unique 
and international eross section of the 
evolution of pioneer photographic 
work which as a collection does not 
exist in duplicate. 


The collection includes famous 
prints by leading American, Viennese, 
German, French, and English photog: 
raphers, 

Stieglitz had decided to destroy the 
collection, tired of a.situation in which 
he felt himself the self appointed 
guardian of a priceless treasure which 
he could no longer afford to guard, in 
which people did not seem to be in- 
terested. which did not represent 
money to him, and which he was not 
interested in turning into money. He 
had told Carl Zigrosser of the Weyhe 
Gallery that he was going to take the 
things out of storage and possibly 
destroy them. Zigrosser, interested in 
the evolution of Stieglitz for many 
years, like so many others who had 
heard what Stieglitg.intended doing, 
was shocked, and asked Stieglitz why 
he did not send the collection to the 
Metropolitan Muséum _ because he 
knew that William M. Ivins, curator 
of the graphic arts section there, would 
be anxious to have it. It was Mr. Ivins 
and Robert de Forrest who induced the 
Metropolitan Museum to open its 
doors to. photography some years ago 
provided that Stieglitz would let them 
have his own work. The Boston Mu- 
seum had already opened its doors to 
photography as Dr. Ananda Coomara- 
swamy and Mr. Lodge wished to see 
Mr. Stieglitz’s own photographs in- 
corporated as part of the Boston Mu- 
seum. 


Zigrosser asked Stieglitz why he did 
not telephone to Ivins and tell him 
what he intended doing. Stieglitz re- 
plied that he would telephone no one 
and would do nothing about the matter 
as he had made up his mind as to 
what he personally intended to do. 
What any one else might do of his own 
volition would be another matter. 
Zigrosser offered to telephone the 
museum, Stieglitz did not object to 
his doing so.. Some hours later. Zigros- 
ser telephoned to Stieglitz that Ivins 
was in Europe but that his secretary, 
Miss Paine, would come to An Amer- 
ican Place, where the collection had 
been brought. When she arrived Mr. 
Stieglitz informed her that the mu- 
seum could have the whole collection 
without restriction but would have to 
decide within twenty-four hours, If 
the museum did not want the collec- 
tion he would destroy the whole thing 
and that it was immaterial to him what 
happened. Within twenty-four hours 
nearly one hundred prints varying in 
size from eight by ten to thirty by 
forty inches were called for by the 
museum. There are also about two 
hundred unframed prints in the col- 
lection which have followed. Stieglitz’s 
own prints are not included in this 
collection; the museum already pos- 
sesses twenty-two of Stieglitz’s own 
photographs. 

(By) Dorethy Norman and Cary Ross. 
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CLEVELAND 


The fiftieth anniversary exhibition of 
the Cleveland School of Art presents 
the varied character of the work which 
is being done by the School’s former 
students: the work of its graduates 
and the many others who have stud- 
ied there in the day and evening 
classes. In arranging the exhibition the 
School Alumni Committee had two 
things in mind: first, to represent, if 
possible, all of the School’s classes, al- 
most all of which responded and are 
represented; second, to show the mani- 
fold and diversified activities of the 
members of these classes in their work 
at the present time in the fine arts, 
the various crafts, and in commercial 
art. 

The first class to graduate, that of 
the year 1886, is represented by Mrs. 
Louise Emery Prior’s still life in oil, 
“A Bowl of Roses.” Two pieces by 
Robert Hayden Jones, of 1888, are 
shown, an early water color and an 
etching. The paintings by Susan Hep- 
burn Beach, Emma Lane Payne and 
Nina V. Waldeck represent the year 
1889, and the year 1890 is marked with 
emphasis by the name of Henry G. 
Keller. 


The eighteen-nineties are _ distin- 
guished by the name of Grace V. Kelly 
in paintings, and by Horace Potter and 
Jane Carson Barron in jewelry, metal- 
work, and enamel. The first decade of 
the twentieth century brings a long 
array of well-known names. Among 
the two dozen who represent these 
vears are found: in painting, A. G. 
Warshawsky, Norris Rahming, Gordon 
Barrick, Helen B. Slutz, Carl W. Broe- 
mel, Alexander Warshawsky, Frank N. 
Wilcox, and Sidney Laufman; in sculp- 
ture, William Zorach and Max Kalish; 
and in the jewelry craft, Mildred Wat- 
kins and Wilhelmina P. Stephan. Some 
of these have achieved a national repu- 
tation. 


The year 1911 gives us George Ado- 
meit, Frank Jirouch, and Waiter Sinz; 
the year 1912, Clara L. Deike, William 
J. Eastman, and Joseph C. Motto; Mr. 
and Mrs. Glenn Moore Shaw and C. A. 
Luce mark the year 1913; 1916 is dis- 
tinguished by Charles E. Burchfield; 
1917 by Joseph Jicha, Louise B. Ma- 
loney, and Paul B. Travis; 1919, by 
Cora Millet Holden; and 1920, by Paul 
V. Shively, Paul V. Ulen, and Mrs. Alys 
R. Young. The twenties show, perhaps, 
a greater diversity of interests, and are 
even more fully represented. Among the 
hundred exhibitors of these years one 
may note the names of Antimo Bene- 
duce, Carl Gaertner, Lawrence Blazey, 
Willard Combes, Alfred Wends, Mil- 
ton S. Fox, Vera O. Neff, Chester R. 
Nicodemus, Clarence H. Carter, Nor- 
man R. Eppink, E. Bart Gerald, Lloyd 
L. Westbrook, William M. McVey, 
Michael Sarisky, Kalman Kubinyi and 
Hughlette Wheeler. 


The School has always endeavored to 
develop the individuality of its stu- 
dents, the manners and methods of in- 
structors and predecessors being rarely 
imitated. This is characteristic of the 
contributions of the sixty graduates of 
the last three years which emphasize 
the quality of the work that comes 
from The Cleveland School of Art.— 
H. H. C. 


MONTCLAIR 


The Montclair Museum, which re- 
cently opened its doors for the 1933-34 
season, after remaining closed during 
July and August, is featuring during 
October a loan collection of portraits 
and paintings by Ralph Albert Blake- 
lock. In September the museum’s en- 
tire collection of eighty-eight Ameri- 
can paintings, many of which were ro- 
tated as loans to other institutions dur- 
ing recent years, were shown as a unit 
in response to a general public request. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Mellon Galleries are showing 
until October 24 the work of “An Amer- 
ican Group,” including interesting can- 
vases by Francis Criss, Stuart C. Edie, 
Frederic Knight, Hobson Pittman, 
Louis Ribak, Anatol Shulkin, Jacob 
Getlar Smith, Chuzo Tamotzu and War- 
ren Wheelock. 


PROVIDENCE 


The annual fall exhibition of Contem- 
porary American Paintings at the 
Rhode Island School of Design will be 
on view until the end of October. Also 
as a special feature during this month 
the Museum is showing, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Lewis Symons of New 
York, an exhibition of Renaissance jew- 
elry and enamels. 
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JANET AND DIANA ROOSEVELT 


The Ant News 


By HUGO STEVENS 


This portrayal of the nieces of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is included in the 
exhibition of portraits by Hugo Stevens on view at the Grand Central 
Galleries from October 17-28 


CHICAGO 


Wednesday, October 4, was Italian 
Day at the Art Institute of Chicago’s 
official Century of Progress Art Exhi- 
bition. The Italian galleries, with such 
great works as “Venus and the Lute 
Player,” by Titian; “San Donato and 


the Tax Collector,” by Da Vinci; ‘“Ma- 
donna and Child,” by Botticelli; 
“Venus and Mars,” by Tintoretto and 
“Creation of Eve,” by Veronese, were 
thronged with Italians, proud of the 
great works of their countrymen. Late 
in the forenoon Their Excellencies Sen- 
ator Marchese and Marchesa Marconi 
visited the museum as the guests of 
honor of President and Mrs. Potter 
Palmer. Senator Marconi is deeply in- 
terested in art, being president of the 
Italian Royal Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 
* os * 


November first draws near and the 
1933 Century of Progress Exposition 
will soon pass into history. Another 
century will have begun for Chicago, 
the end of which no one can foresee. 
In summing. up the results, however, 
certain things stand forth in no uncer- 
tain manner. From all sides comes the 
exclamation: “Chicago has again 
showed its spirit to the world. No other 
city except this city could have staged 
such a stupendous spectacle in the 
midst of the greatest depression the 
country has ever known.” And amidst 
the voices of acclamation over a mil- 
lion are heard enthusiastically prais- 
ing the magnificent assembly of art 
shown at the Art Institute. It is safe 
to say that the art consciousness of 
our nation has been greatly quickened 
by this exhibition. The showing of one 
thousand masterpieces of painting, 
sculpture, etchings, engravings, etc., of 
the world’s greatest art could not help 
but have its effect. 


TOLEDO ACQUIRES 
A MANET PRINT 


Manet’s “Execution of the Emperor 
Maximilian,” perhaps his most noted 
work in lithograph, has recently been 
added to the print collection of the 


Museum. Rich in contrast of deep 
black and brilliant white, the litho- 
graph is dramatic in subject and treat- 
ment. Maximilian and his generals 
stand in noble dignity facing the fir- 
ing squad, who seem to be firing at 
very close range. According to authori- 
ties, however, this arrangement agrees 
with the facts. One soldier, turned 
from his fellows and from the three 
dominating figures at the left, serves 
to balance the composition by bringing 
some interest to the right of the scene. 


PORTLAND TO SEE 
KRESS PAINTINGS 


PORTLAND—In November, through 
the generosity of Mr. Samuel H. Kress, 
who has selected paintings from his 
own collection, Portland will enjoy an 
exhibition representing the three cen- 
turies of the Italian Renaissance as 
well as some interesting paintings of 
the later Venetian period. A handsome 
catalogue illustrating each of the sixty- 
one examples indicates the scope and 
quality of the collection. 


Of special interest are the primitives. 
A large number of panels from the 
XIVth and early XVth century altar 
pieces are included, done in the tech- 
nique of their time in tempera color 
on a gesso ground. Secular subjects, 
often delightfully treated in this pe- 
riod, are represented in two decorative 
panels of the early XVth century. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Etc., 
required by the Act of Congress of March 3, 
1933, of THE ART NEWS, published weekly 
from October 7th, 1933, to the middle of June, 
monthly during July, August and September, at 
New York, N. Y., October ist, 1933. 

State of New York, County of New York. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Samuel W. Frankel, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of THE ART NEWS and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication, for 
the dates shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in Section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editors and business manager are: 

Publisher, ART NEWS, INC., 20 East 57th 
Street, N. Y. C.; Editors, Mary Morsell, 20 East 
57th Street, and Laurie Eglington, 20 East 57th 
Street; Managing Editor, none; Business Mana- 
oe Saeeel W. Frankel, 20 East 57th Street, 


Nw. ¥.& 

2. That the owners are: ART NEWS, INC., 
20 East 57th Street, N. VY. C. Samuel W. 
Frankel, 20 East 57th St., N. Y. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
lists of stockholders and security holders, as 
they appear upon the books of the company, but 
also, in cases where the stockholders or security 
holders appear upon thé books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
naragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
‘ecurity holders who do not appear upon the 
hooks of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 


SAMUEL W. FRANKEL, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 
day of September, 1933. 
JAMES F. GORMAN, JR. 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 143, Reg. No. 5-G-215 
New York County 
| My commission expires March 30, 1935. 
(SEAL) 


SELEUCIA FINDS 
NOW EXHIBITED 


CLEVELAND.—During the summer 
of 1932 the Museum held an exhibit of 
objects excavated in Seleucia by the 
University of Michigan, supported by 
the Museums of Art of Toledo and 
Cleveland. At a later date representa- 
tives of the three institutions arranged 
a division of the material in such a 
way as to satisfy all concerned; and the 
share chosen by Cleveland has now 
been placed on exhibition in Gallery 
XII. Although the excavations re- 
ceived some notice in the Bulletins for 
July, 1930, and July, 1932, there are sev- 
eral points of interest that have not 
yet been discussed. 


The excavations have been carried 
through four levels in one block of the 
city; that is, a single section of four 
superposed towns has been investi- 
gated. From the results it is obvious 
that Opis and Akshak have not been 
reached, so that it is comparatively 
simple to assign each “layer” to a more 
or less definite period. 


The fourth, or lowest, level afforded 
purely Hellenistic material and ceased 
to be occupied at about the time of the 
Parthian invasion of 143-2 B. C. In 
other words, it was the city founded by 
Seleucus, Alexander’s general, and was 
naturally quite Greek in character. 

The third level gave up a mixture of 
Hellenistic and Seleucid objects with- 
out much Parthian influence, as the 
Parthians had established their capital 
across the river at Ctesiphon, thus 
allowing Seleucia complete autonomy. 
In A. D. 43 the city was destroyed by 
the Parthians, putting an end to Hel- 
lenistic supremacy in Mesopotamia. 


An abrupt transition was noticed in 
the second level, for the ruins had 
taken on a decidedly Oriental aspect; 
and it was evident that by the time of 
the superimposition of the top level 
(A. D. 110-120) a new type of architec- 
ture, as much Oriental as Hellenistic, 
had been developed. This architecture 
was the prototype of the latter Sassa- 
nian buildings of Persia. 

The objects unearthed comprise 
terra cotta and pottery oil lamps and 
figurines, bronze ornaments, alabaster 
figurines, bone articles of various de- 
scriptions, and jewelry. The irides- 
cent blue glaze of the pottery, the bril- 
liance of the untarnished gold, and the 
colors of the jewels make the exhibition 
of these finds a colorful affair. The jew- 
elry as a whole is of great importance 
both because it is from a Parthian site 
and because it can be dated. 

When the excavations have been ex- 
tended and the scholars have finished 
their work, a great deal of light will 
have been shed on the heretofore com- 
paratively dark period between Hel- 
lenistic and Sassanian times.—Howarp 
C. Hotuis. 


JAC. FRIEDENBERG 
President 


Office: 
17 STATE ST. 


HUDSO 


FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., INC. 


NEW YORK 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS » 


and 


FORWARDING AGENTS 


Saturday, October 14, 1933 


MODEL SUBURBAN 
HOUSE DISPLAYED 


Coincident with its exhibition of 
modern European art, the Museum of 


Modern Art is showing in its perma- 
nent architectural rooms the model of 
a two-story suburban or town house, 
with garden, by Richard Wood of New 
York. The features of this very mod- 
ern and extremely livable house are 
the maximum advantage it takes of its 
comparatively small land area and the 
privacy it achieves in a close-built 
neighborhood. The entire width of the 
house as it fronts on the garden is an 
almost unbroken line of windows on 
upper and lower floors. This practical] 
and interesting arrangement serves 
the ends of both beauty and privacy. 

In addition to this large model at 
che Modern Museum, a small one is on 
lisplay at the Chicago Fair in the “De. 
sign for Living” house which Mr. Wood 
designed in association with Mr. John 
C. B. Moore. 

Further indicative of the museum's 
work in this field is “The Photograph 
Exhibition of Modern Architecture,” 
now on view at Gimbel’s. This is one of 
nine traveling shows now touring the 
country, in accordance with the mu- 
seum’s policy of bringing art to people 
who are often too busy to come to the 
nuseum. This display includes seventy- 
ive enlarged photographs which sur- 
vey the developments of modern ar- 
sthitecture in fifteen countries. Plans 
and explanatory placards accompany 
the photographs. One of the most in. 
teresting sections is a presentation of 
the housing problem, showing both 
American and foreign projects. 


Furnished and unfurnished 
suites of 1, 2, and 3 rooms 
many with terraces, de- 
signed for the distinctive 
living this famous name 
implies. By the day, morith, 
or year. 


Rates from $4.00 per day 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 
Under Reliance Management 


CHAS. FRIEDENBERG 
Vice-President 


Warehouse: 


323 East 38th St. 


EXPERTS IN CLEARANCE 
THRU’ U. S. CUSTOMS OF 


PAINTINGS and WORKS OF ART 


Cable Address: 
“JACBERG” 


OLD 


Telephones: 
BOwling Green 9-4151 to 4154 


MASTERS 
IN THE FINE ART OF 


PACKING AND SHIPPING OF ART OBJECTS, 
PAINTINGS, FURNITURE, AND HOUSEHOLD 
EFFECTS TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE 


WORLD. 


WAREHOUSE, PACKING and SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


On arrival of shipments at the port, we can arrange for U. S. Customs examination at 
our warehouse (under Customs regulations) where our facilities and experienced em- 
ployees permit us to assure the -most careful handling, unpacking and delivery. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CITIES: 


LONDON 


PARIS 
BERLIN 
HAMBURG 
VIENNA 


BARCELONA 
MADRID 
SEVILLE 
GLASGOW 


ROME 


FLORENCE 
VENICE 
NAPLES 


MILAN 
BRUSSELS 
CANNES 
NICE 


GENEVA 
Pe 


URICH 
AMSTERDAM 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD 
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